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Art.  1.  An  Uluslralion  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  an  en¬ 
tirely  New  Translation.  By  Charles  Eyre,  Clk.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  A.B.,  I8O7.  2  vols.  8vo.  tiondon.  1832. 

‘  pro]K)sed  object  ’  of  the  Author  of  these  volumes  is  so 
important  and  commendable,  that  it  is  with  deep  regret  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  by  a  stern  sense  of  duty  to  speak  of  his 
performance  in  the  language  of  strong  and  .unqualified  con¬ 
demnation.  If  Mr.  Eyre  has  indeed  felt,  in  any  adequate  de¬ 
gree,  ‘  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  undertaking  and  the  ‘  pe¬ 
rilous  position  **  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  we  can  but 
deplore  that  such  feelings  should  not  have  restrained  him  from 
the  extreme  of  critical  rashness ; — that  his  honesty  of  purpose 
should  have  so  singularly  miscarried  in  the  act,  and  that,  as  a 
translator  and  commentator,  he  should  have  outraged  every  sound 
principle  of  criticism,  and  even  the  more  obvious  rules  of  literary 
fidelity.  His  paraphrase  has  all  the  effect  of  a  studied  falsi¬ 
fication  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  whenever  it  speaks  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Translator  has  predetermined  that  it  shall  not 
speak.  We  would  not  impute  this  to  an  insidious  design, — to  any 
conscious  unfairness,  but  must  ascribe  it,  rather,  to  the  complete 
pre-occupation  of  the  Author's  mind  by  a  false  hypothesis,  to 
which  he  has  been  led  by  anti-scriptural  opinions.  What  those 
opinions  are,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  interring  from  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  production,  althongh  Mr.  Eyre  has  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  avow  them  explicitly..  *  If',  he  says,  ‘  the  peculiarities 
‘  of  the  Author's  religioua  thinking  be  inquired  after,  he  is  a 
‘  member  and  friend  of  the  Church  of  England :  he  hopM  for  her 
‘  durability,  but  not,  if,  unlike  all  other  national  institutions,  she 
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‘  be  immutable/  This  looks  like  mere  evasion.  What  has  the  mu¬ 
tability  or  immutability  of  the  national  Establishment  to  do  with 
the  matter, — that  is  to  say,  with  the  actual  sentiments  of  this 
professetl  churchman  ?  Feeling,  apparently,  that  this  explan¬ 
ation  will  not  be  deemed  very  satisfactory',  Mr.  Eyre  adds : 

*  If  pressed  further  on  the  articles  of  his  creed,  he  will  say  nothing. 
Too  much  mischief  has  already  been  done  to  the  world  by  dogmatiz¬ 
ing.  Were  he  to  eni)>ody  a  single  article  in  terms,  he  would  be  im¬ 
mediately,  either  with  the  supporters  or  opponents  of  tluJ  Church, 
embarked  in  what  he  declines,  |K)lemics.*  p.  ix. 

This  is  very  strange,  that  an  individual  may  not  honestly 
avow  his  belici,  without  lK‘ing  chargeable  with  dogmatizing, — 
cannot  be  a  confessor  without  becoming  a  |X)lemic.  But  if  the 
Author  l>e  a  member  and  ‘  a  clerk’  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  he  takes  care  to  announce,  has  he  not  pletlged  his  assent  to 
thirty-nine  articles ;  and  does  he  now  scruple  to  imbody  in  terms 
a  single  article  ?  What  Hagrant  inconsistency!  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  morbid  apprehension  of  polemics,  he  has  not  scrupled 
to  put  forth  two  volumes  which  indirectly  controvert  almost  every 
article  of  the  ('hristian  faith,  and  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
Commentator  is  engaged  in  pi'rpetual  controversy  with  his  text. 
Mr.  Eyre  affects  to  translate  St.  Paul :  he  is,  in  fact,  constantly 
aiming  to  correct  him.  Never  was  translator  so  completely 
merg^  in  the  commentator.  “  My  good  apostle,”  we  hear  him 
whispering  at  every  paragraph,  “  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say. 
Permit  me  to  correct  your  expressions.  You  should  have  said 
so  and  so.  I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  your  brotlier  Peter 
should  have  remarked  that  many  things  in  your  letters  are  hard 
to  be  understood  ;  for  really  you  have  all  along  l>een  completely 
misunderstood  by  the  whole  Christian  Churcli,  owing  to  your 
very  obscure,  inaccurate,  and  unguarded  way  of  writing.  Hap¬ 
pily,  I  have  hit  u]>on  a  method  of  smelting  your  ‘  rough  ore 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  ^  the  rationality,  the  common  sense, 
‘  the  nobleness  of  spirit,  the  manly  wisdom,  the  clear  intelli- 
‘  gibility  of  the  religion  of  Christ’,  and  ‘the  strict  conformity  of 

*  your  teaching  with  right  reason,  its  universal  application  to 
^  human  nature  and  practical  life,  and  its  never  failing  conformity 
‘  with  sound  judgement,  will,  tty  my  Work^  be  made  manifest  to 
‘  every  unprejudiced  mind.’  ” 

Archbishop  Whately  has  remarked,  that  ‘  there  is  no  one  of 
‘  the  sacred  writers  whose  expressions  have  been  so  tortured, 
‘  whose  authority  has  been  so  much  set  at  nought,  by  Unitarians, 
‘  as  St.  l*aul ;  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  they  find  him  a  for- 
^  micUble  op|>onent,  and  which  should  lead  those  who  prise  the 
‘  purity  of  the  (tospel  to  value  his  writings  the  more.’  ‘  Still  may 

*  St.  Paul  be  said  to  stand,  in  his  works,  as  he  did  in  person  while 
‘  on  earth,  in  the  fnmt  of'  the  b.attle  ;  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of 
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^  asf^aiUnts  from  the  enemies'  side,  and  to  be  treacherously  stabbed 
^  by  false  friends  on  his  own ; — degraded  and  vilified  by  one  class 

*  of  heretics,  perverted  and  misinterpreted  by  anoUicr,  and  too 

*  often  most  unduly  neglected  by  those  who  are  regarded  as  or- 

*  thodox.'  ^  Of  the  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks,  the  present 
volumes  furnish  additional  illustration,  at  once  melancholy  and 
Fatisfactory ;  melancholy,  because  it  is  affecting  to  witness  so  much 
ingenuity  bootlessly  applied  under  the  influence  of  heretical  de¬ 
lusion  ;  and  satisfactory,  from  the  fresh  proof  that  the  result  af¬ 
fords,  that  either  the  evangelical  doctrines  are  tlie  true,  as  they 
are  the  obvious  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings,  or  they  arc  the 
most  enigmatical  and  unintelligible  of  human  compositions. 

To  justify  our  account  of  the  present  illustration  of  St.  Paul,' 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  first  page.  The  third 
and  fourth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  arc  thus  la¬ 
boriously  mystified, 

*  Jesus  Christ,  in  conformity  with  these  writings,  as  inheritor  of  the 
sure  mercies  of  David,  derived  his  carnal  existence  from  a  natural 
birth  in  the  lineage  of  David,  being  son  of  David  according  to  natural 
extraction,  or  according  to  a  legal  tie  connecting  him  to  David,  his 
earthly  progenitor.  In  conformity  also  with  these  writings  as  the 
predicted  begotten  of  God,  as  the  holy  one,  who  should  not  see  cor¬ 
ruption,  he  was  effectively,  that  is  clearly  marked  or  designated  as 
son  of  G<id  by  a  resurrection  from  death,  that  is  he  derived  his  spi¬ 
ritual  existence  from  a  resurrection  from  death  ;  his  existence  as  son 
of  (f(Ml,  as  the  holy  one  who  should  not  see  corruption.  It  is  not 
said  that  he  was  a  son  in  form  or  substance,  or  according  to  that 
iiKsle  of  connection,  which  exists  between  sons  of  the  Hesh  and  their 
fathers,  but  that  he  was  a  son  according  to  a  tie  or  l>ond,  according 
to  a  spirit  of  holiness  residing  within  him,  which  connected  him  in 
unity  of  spirit,  as  the  holy  one,  to  his  holy  father  in  heaven  ;  and 
that  he  was  shewn  to  be  so  by  an  open  investiture  with  immortality, 
by  the  fulfilment  in  him  of  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.* 

Is  this  translation  ?  Is  it  paraphrase  ?  We  do  not  ask, 
whether  it  is  the  proper  sense  of  tne  passage ;  but  is  it  a  sense 
which  any  translator,  having  no  other  object  than  to  render  the 
simple  meaning  of  his  text,  could  possibly  have  ascribed  to  the 
apostle.^  Can  any  rational  explanation  be  nven  of  St.  Paul's 
object  in  introducing  these  verses,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
meant  only  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  descended 
fmm  David,  and  that  he  was  now  by  his  resurrection  immortal  ? 
We  say  nothing  of  the  total  suppression,  in  the  Author's  trans- 


*  Whatel v*8  **  Essays  on  the  Difficulties  in  the  W ritings  of  St.  Paul,** 
pp.  71 »  4b.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  wish  that  Mr. 
had  perused,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  these  admirable  Essays,  see 
Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  120. 
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Ution,  of  the  clause,  “Our  Lord  — althougli  it  indicates  a  very 
cul{)ablc  want  of  exactness,  to  say  the  least.  The  total  misre¬ 
presentation  of  the  entire  passage  is  as  glaring  as  it  is  offensive, 
and  prepares  us,  at  the  outset,  for  the  way  in  which  every  passage 
is  treated  that  affirms  the  deity  of  the  Saviour.  We  may  re¬ 
mark,  by  tho  way,  that  in  the  Received  Version,  the  departure 
from  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original,  is  far  from  judicious, 
and  weakens  the  force  of  the  passage.  The  apostle's  words 
might  he  thus  freely  rendered:  Concerning  His  Son, — the  de¬ 
scendant  of  David,  indeed,  in  His  human  nature,  the  mighty 
(or  mightily  declareil)  Son  of  God  (or  IVIessiah)  in  His  holy, 
spiritual  nature,  as  demonstrated  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead, — Jesus  Ciirist,  Our  Lord,  from  whom,  &:c.  The  parallel 
passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  Mr.  Eyre  thus  paraphrases : 

'  Of  them  according  to  the  opinions  1  then  entertained  were  ex¬ 
clusively  the  fathers,  and  from  them  the  Christ;  a  (lod  over  all  blessed 
for  c\’er  and  ever,  from  them  I  mean  according  to  the  flesh.* 

In  these  few  lines,  we  have  first,  a  daring  interpolation  without 
the  shadow  of  a  ri'ason  for  it, — *  according  to  the  ojnnions  I  then 
‘  entertainetl  ’ :  as  if  it  w  as  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  patri- 
archs  were  of  the  Hebrew  stock,  and  whether  the  Messiah  was  of 
that  race ;  and  as  if  moreover  the  Writer  had  formerly  held  such 
an  opinion,  but  now  renounced  it.  Next,  here  is  a  needless  and 
violent  trans]H)sition  of  the  words  to  xara  cd^xa,  in  utter  defiance 
of  the  syntax,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their  anti¬ 
thetical  force.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  gross  impropriety  of 
connectinj^  the  indefinite  article,  not  simply  with  0(O(,  (which, 
taken  by  itself,  might  be  understood  in  an  inferior  sense,)  but 
with  wonls  that  pri^ilicate  universal  supremacy  as  well  as  deity : 
—0  iv  fwi  wdyrwy  0fo{  tuXoynrof  ti;  tov;  cuuvag.  In  four  different 
ways,  the  Socinians  have  attempted  to  evade  the  evidence  of  this 
fiassage :  1.  by  cancelling  0fo(,  in  defiance  of  all  the  MSS.  and 
versions:  2.  by  interpreting  the  word  as  synonymous  with  Kupof, 
which  would  still  leave  it  impossible  to  understand  the  passage 
as  ascribing  less  than  the  attributes  of  Deity  to  the  Lord :  3.  by 
conjecturally  changing  o  uv  into  Jy  o, — the  ex|)edient  proposed  by 
Schlitingius,  but  wliich  even  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  V’^ersion 
deemed  too  hazardous;  although  Mr.  Relsham  has  adopted  it  in 
his  Translation,  as  preferable  to  the  fourth  equally  desperate  ex- 
|)edient:  4.  by  altering  the  punctuation,  so  as  to  make  the  verse  con¬ 
clude  with  a  doxology'  to  the  Father*, — a  mode  so  objectionable, 
that  even  Socinus,  Crellius,  Schliting,  and  Belsham  have  rejected  it. 


*  The  insuflicicncy,  as  well  as  inadmissibility,  of  this  violent  chai^t 
was  pointed  out  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Belsham *s  work.  Eclectic  I&- 
riew,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  .502. 
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In  this  way  false  witnesses  are  generally  found  to  confute  each 
other.  Mr.  Eyre's  version  has  tne  merit  of  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  obviously  erroneous  and  unmeaning.  According  to  his  view 
of  the  passiige,  what  business  has  the  phrase  to  Hard  in 

the  sentence  at  all  ?  It  is  emposed  to  nothing  ;  it  illustrates  no¬ 
thing;  it  is  altoj^ether  superfluous.  And  according  to  our  Author's 
Socinian  creed,  in  what  sense  can  Christ  be  even  a  god  over  all, 
or  a  lord  over  all,  a  supreme  and  universal  sovereign,  entitled  to 
eternal  praise  and  worship?  For  this,  take  the  passage  as  we  will, 
must  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  expressions.  After  examining 
these  various  shifts  of  heresy,  the  conclusion  of  Michaelis  roust 
commend  itself  to  the  reader,  as  the  only  one  which  any  honest 
mind  can  rest  in  :  ‘I,  for  my  part,  sincerely  believe,  that  Paul 

*  here  delivers  the  same  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which 
^  is  elsewhere  unquestionably  maintained  in  the  New  Testa- 
‘  ment.' 

As  Mr.  Eyre  does  not  attempt  to  support  his  unscrupulous 
transpositions  and  conjectural  explanations  of  the  original  text, 
hy  any  critical  notes,  or  by  any  explanation  of  his  principles  of 
translation,  it  would  l)e  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  enter 
into  any  further  examination  of  his  work,  considered  as  a  trans¬ 
lation.  lie  may  be  a  scholar,  but  of  competent  scholarship  we 
find  no  evidence  in  these  volumes ;  nor  of  any  range  of  reading, 
critical  or  theological.  Without  wishing  to  offend,  we  must  say, 
that  the  impression  they  are  adapted  to  leave,  is,  that  the  Author's 
literary  acejuirements  arc  not  much  in  advance  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  attainments ;  nor  does  the  purity  of  his  English  com- 
iicnsate  for  his  ill  treatment  of  the  Greek.  That  he  may  not 
nave  to  complain  of  being  dismissed  without  a  hearing,  we  shall 
transcribe  a  few  felicitous  specimens  of  his  ^  Illustration'  without 
comment ;  leaving  our  readers  to  judge  from  them,  how  far  Mr. 
Eyre's  Work  can  ^  aspire,  as  a  paraphrase,  to  have  as  much 

*  fidelity  as  any  translation,  and  as  a  translation,  to  l)c  as  bene- 
‘  ficially  illustrative  as  any  commentary  or  paraphrase  extant.' 

lloM.  V.  1.  '  Through  Christ,  faithfulness  lieing  accounted  unto 

UH  even  us  it  was  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,  through  Christ, 
through  our  pledge  to  be  as  to  faithfulness  one  with  him,  and  Ood*s 
promise  to  accept  us,  to  accept  all  the  faithful  as  one  with  him,  we 
through  Christ  by  faithfulness  have  access  to  this  gracious  state  of 
IH*ace  in  which  we  stand  before  Go<l,  through  Christ,  through  his 
death,  whereby  as  in  a  mirror  we  see  reflected  under  a  concentration 
«f  light  the  image  of  that  self- prostration,  into  the  similitude  of  which 
we  are  baptized  or  pledged. 

*  With  God,  ana  as  far  as  concerns  our  acceptance  with  him,  the 
pledge  if  sincere  is  every  thing.  In  w’hat  way,  whether  with  any  and 
what  particnlar  overt  acts  wc  glorify  God  depends  upon  him  :  w'hether 
We  fill  a  throne  or  a  dungeon,  it  is  to  him  :  but  to  us  and  our  per- 
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MMUil  Halvtttioiit  the  iiitonial  principle  in  the  ^rmt  ennsideration. —  It  it 
by  the  iiiternul  principle,  the  spirit  of  fidelity,  the  spirit,  that  s|)oke 
through  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  that  we  obtain  the  gift  of  this  |)<‘ace 
with  (tod,  and  are  enabled  confidently  to  exult  in  the  hojM?  of  his 
glory,  or  of  the  o|H*n  manifestation  of  his  acceptance.  I  call  it  a  gift, 
because  w'ith  us,  as  it  was  with  Abraham,  it  is  not  a  return  for  an  act 
dmie,  but  a  free  gift,  on  the  presumption  that  like  Abraham  we  have 
sincerely  determine<l  to  obey  (tml  whatever  the  trial,  to  which  he  may 
be  pleased  to  call  us.' 

Hum.  V.  7 — lib  ‘  I  therefore,  that  (iod’s  love  to  us  as  a  ground 
of  ho|)e  acquires  additional  force,  if  we  refer  to  the  mmson  and  con¬ 
juncture,  to  our  state  and  condition,  at  the  particular  time,  when 
Christ  died  for  us,  Christ,  in  whom  as  his  living  word  (rod  revealed 
himself  to  man,  Christ,  in  wht»se  love  for  us  we  recognize  the  {lerfect 
image  of  that  love  which  (Oir  father  liears  towards  us ;  (.'hrist  then  in 
reference  to  the  season  of  his  dimth  has  es|>ecially  Inmnd  us  in  love  to 
his  father.  A  man  ptKssibly  will  die  for  one  who  is  just  to  him,  though 
he  will  do  so  with  reluctanct*,  and  for  one  who  is  giMKi  to  him,  for  a 
frieml,  ft»r  a  l>enefactt»r  {H*rhu)>s  he  shrinks  not  from  death ;  but  (rod 
evinced  his  love  to  us  inasmuch  as  Christ,  (who  is  the  perfect  image 
of  his  father,  who  is  in  effect  identified  with  (W  in  his  good  will  to 
man  by  a  unity  of  will  and  affection,)  died  for  us,  while  wc  were  yet 
sinners,  yet  as  it  were  his  enemies. 

*  Being  therefore  righteous  in  the  sight  of  (rod  by  the  death  of 
Christ ;  lieing  by  baptism,  or  that  faithfuliu'ss  of  spirit  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in  Imptism,  acct>pted  in  Christ,  accepted  as  members  of  his 
crucifiinl  bo<Iy,  his  death,  being  accepted  as  ours,  who  have  in  baptism 
fiiithfully  pledg^nl  ourstdves  to  be  one  in  all  things  with  Christ ;  death 
the  jKMmlty  of  sin  lieiiig  thus  paid  or  rather  with  reference  to  us  re- 
mitteil,  and  ourstdves  now,  notwithstanding  our  {last  delinquencies, 
ndnstatinl  in  (tod's  favor;  and  all  this  resulting  from  an  unexampled 
and  unmeriteil  instance  of  (bnl’s  inter{Ni8ing  love,  we  hail  such  inter- 
|MMitioii  ns  a  prisif,  as  an  irri'fragidile  assurance  to  us  of  ultimate 
salvation  ;  an  assurance,  that,  as  we  are  faithfully  pledg(*d  to  be  one 
with  Christ  in  his  dmth,  it  will  be  even  more  accordant  with  the  now 
denumstratetl  gtKidness  of  (rod,  that  we  shall  likewise  be  one  with 
Christ  in  his  life. 

*  (tod's  design  of  mercy,  accomplished  by  the  unmeritwl  interposition 
of  his  love  through  Christ,  has  taken  effect  upon  us.  Christ  s  death 
has  arousetl  us.  We  are  ready  like  him  to  die  daily  for  (rod.  And 
therefore,  fi'cling  assuriHl  that  his  spirit  is  within  us,  we  know  that 
we  are  rightetms  in  the  sight  of  Cod,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
divine  love,  which  has  been  o|>erating  for  us  so  beneficially  during  the 
iieriod  of  our  disgraiv,  will  under  the  existing  circumstance  of  our 
nappy  reinstatement,  complete  its  work,  saving  us  from  the  wrath  to 
iMUiie.  For  if  when  we  were  alienateil  fnmi  our  father,  we  have  l)een 
brought  home  and  riHxiuciled  by  the  convincing  ap|>eal  Christ  made  in 
his  own  bloiKl  to  our  feelings  and  understandings,  if  we  have  l»een 
oxcittni  li»  zeal  and  emulation  by  that  noble  instance  of  self-devotion  i 
if  led  on  by  his  tlealh  we  confidently  entered  on  the  road  to  heaven— 
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led  on  still  more  powerfully  by  his  resurrection,  we  gate  with  triumph 
up  into  that  heaven  whither  he  is  gone  liefore  us,  and  hail  the  un« 
questionable  coutirumtioii  of  our  brightest  ho]ies  in  his  open  and  eternal 
glorihcation.' 

2  Cor.  XII.  1 — (i.  *  About  fourteen  years  ago  I  knew  n  man  in 

Christ ;  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  Inxly  I  know  not.  God  knows ! 

1  commence  with  the  singular  phraseology  adopted  by  some  of  the  em- 
pyricH  I  am  about  to  caricature:  some  of  them  blasphemously  pretending 
that  their  souls  have  t>een  separated  from  their  ImmIics  afkS  rapt  to  heaven, 
others  that  they  have  lieen  favourtnl  with  beatific  visions  l>oth  in  body  and 
soul.  I  knew  such  a  one  carried  up  into  the  third  heaven,  (the  vain 
fhiicies  of  an  idle  philosophy  respecting  a  number  of  heavens!)  and  1 
knew  such  a  man,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  l)ody  I  know  not, 
(i(Ki  knows !  I  repeat  this  well  known  and  mystical  form  of  ex« 
pression,  because  it  immediately  places  before  you  the  a{)ostolic  pre¬ 
tenders  who  use  it ;  I  knew  him  to  be  caught  up  to  paradise,  ana  he 
he:ird  unutterable  words,  (cabalistic  or  talismanic  words)  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  H|)eak ;  I  am  using  the  verbose  tautology  of  those 
j)omi>ous  pretenders. 

Micro  I  have  a  vision,  and  common  rumour  has  manufactured  it  to 
my  hands,  that  only  wants  to  be  verified,  to  do  as  much  for  me,  as  any 
of  thost*  wonderful  talcs  do  fer  my  opponents,  with  which  they  abuse 
your  ears,  and  disturb  your  imaginations. 

'  Here  fighting  Satan  in  his  ministers  with  their  own  weapons,  here 
]>ersonnting  one  of  themselves,  I  will  InMist,  I  will  parade  the  same 
filse  clothing  that  they  do  of  mysterious  influence  and  cabalistic  power, 
provided  for  me  by  common  rumor,  here  I  have  ground  indeed  for 
magnificent  boasting. 

*  Hut  I  disclaim  every  thing  of  the  kind,  I  want  not  the  inventions 
of  vain  philosophy  or  superstition  to  recommend  me.  I  will  not  boast 
of  myself,  except,  as  I  have  before  said,  of  those  iKKlfly  privations, 
calamities  and  mental  anxieties  or  sufferings,  to  which  from  the  im- 
Wility  of  my  nature,  and  the  humbleness  of  my  personal  pretensions 
and  condition,  I  am  liable. 

*  For  if  I  choose  to  iKiast  seriously,  that  is,  if  I  venture  upon  such 
boasting  as  my  will  shall  second ;  not  that,  of  which  I  have  given  you 
a  dramatic  specimen  ;  it  shall  not  be  the  vain  unfounded  pretensions  of 
a  f(N»l.  For  I  will  utter  nothing  but  truth.  My  speech  shall  be 
simple,  void  of  extravagance,  1  will  cautiously  guard  against  any  one 
f^Htimating  me  above  that  which  he  himself  sees,  or  what  I  myself  tell 
him.’ 

2  Cor.  XIII.  14.  *  Tlie  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is, 

your  identification  with  Christ  the  seed  as  heir  of  the  promise  of  life, 
and  the  love  of  (vod,  that  is,  the  consequence  of  such  identification,  and 
the  participation  of  the  holy  spirit,  that  is,  of  that  holy  spirit  which 
was  in  Christ,  without  which  there  can  be  no  identification  with  him, 
or  title  to  its  blessed  consequence  ;  this  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  of  God,  and  participation  of  the  holy  spirit,  be  in  your 
Immunity,  not  jiartially,  but  universally,  that  is,  among  you  all. 
Amen.’ 
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H  KB.  1.3.  *  'Fhat  ton  was  a  glorious  effulgence ;  and  a  character  or  im¬ 
print  of  Gucl ;  of  that  which  constitutes  OtKl:  he  bore  the  imprint  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  (tod,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned  to  know  God.  He  was  bright  and 
glorious,  and  nut  more  bright  and  glorious  than  perfect  and  exact  as  a 
filial  representative  of  (tod  to  man,  in  his  attributes  of  love  and  (xiwer : 
and  bearing  as  it  were  all  the  fruits  of  the  promises — nroducing  all  the 
blessings  which  those  promises  unfold  by  his  powerful  word — like  his 
father,  who  said,  “  let  there  he  light,  and  there  >vas  light,** — saying  to 
the  faithful,  “  be  pure,  and  they  are  pure:** — and  effecting  this  purifi¬ 
cation  of  us  all  from  our  sins,  to  be  a  people  peculiar  to  himself  as  our 
eternal  King— effecting  this  new  creation  of  all  the  faithful  of  every 
nation,  without  the  priestly  inter>'ention  of  rites  and  ceremonies, — 
doing  all  by  himself,  ne  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
among  the  highest,  lM*comiiig  that  eternal  King  w'ho  was  to  save  his 
|)eople,  in  whom  only  the  glory'  and  universal  dominion,  depicted 
throughout  the  prophecies  in  colours  of  apparent  exaggeration,  are,  or 
shall  be  fully  realized.* 

Hkb.  XII.  1.  *  Having  therefore  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  which, 

as  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice,  ascends  from  the  altar  of  faithfulness,  per- 
\’ading  us  with  a  iweet  smelling  (xlour,  having  such  a  cloud  of  faithful 
witnesses  to  assure  us  of  the  perfect  sanctification  of  faithfulness  with¬ 
out  the  cerenumial  encumbrances  of  the  law ;  let  us  put  from  us  every 
thing  that  is  a  weight  ujxin  the  free  activity  of  a  faithful  spirit,  even 
the  sin  offering  which  is  so  habituated  to  those  who  have  lived  under 
the  law,  which  suits  so  comfortably  tbe  customary  feelings  of  a  Jew, 
which  folds  its*»lf  so  readily  around  n  wounded  but  not  regenerated 
coiiscienct*,  which,  conserjuently  is  an  iin{H;diment  to  the  vigorous  ac¬ 
tivity  of  that  spirit  of  faithfulness,  which  would  break  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  a  mere  carnal  shadow  of  purification  ;  let  us,  I  say,  cast  away 
these  c»‘nMiu)nials,  and  persevere  with  jiertinacity  and  spirit  in  the  race 
which  we  have  to  run.* 

Ohe  jam  ftnfijt.  These  s])ociinen8  will  be  regarded  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  justify  stronger  language  of  reprobation  than  we  have 
deemed  it  hccoming  our  office  to  employ.  This  is  ‘  making 
Scripture^  with  a  witness, — of  all  exercises  of  ingenuity  the  most 
|H'rilous.  The  passages  which  the  above  extracts  affect  to  illus¬ 
trate,  cannot  bt'  considered  as  among  the  obscure  or  difficult  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostolic  writings;  and  they  shew  that,  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  remarks,  ‘  the  chief  objection  to  St.  Paul's 
*  Epistles  is  not  from  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  which 
‘  they  contain,  but  from  the  things  easy  to  be  understood;’  that 
the  doctrines  so  plainly  taught  by  him  constitute  the  real 
stumbling-block,  'i'he  critic  is  ]x?rplexed,  the  translator  blun¬ 
ders,  the  theologian  refines  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  casuistry,  be¬ 
cause  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  is  precisely  that  whicn  it  U 
assuroeil  the  A{Kistle  cannot  mean,  and  because,  if  that  be  the 
sense,  it  is  felt,  that  either  St.  Paul  must  be  wrong,  or  they;— 
either  he  was  not  inspired,  nay  more,  waa  a  bad  reosoner  and  a 
bungling  moralist,  or  they  have  need  to  be  thcmaclvca  Uught  the 
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initiatory  rudiments  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Mortifying  alterna¬ 
tive  !  Hard  condition ;  that  a  Corinthian  must  become  a  fool  in 
his  own  opinion,  before  he  can  br  ome  really  wise ! 

We  are  unwilling  to  close  th<  present  article,  without  offering 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  d#  sideratum  which  these  volumes 
were  intended  to  supply;  namely,  a  translation  of  St  Paufs 
Epistles  that  should  unite  the  fidelity  of  a  version  to  the  exegeti- 
cal  character  of  a  paraphrase,  and  present  the  opinions,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  doctrines  of  the  Apostle,  in  a  form  intelligible  to 
*  plain,  but  thinking  men.'"  Tnat  such  a  work  is  wanted,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  obvious  to  all  our  readers ;  and  even  among  those 
who  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  be  highly  valuable,  there 
prevails  a  strong  feeling  of  the  ho|)cles8  impracticability  of  the 
task.  We  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  purposes  which  such  a 
translation  would  be  adapted  to  subserve,  and  then  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose  its  successful  execution. 

It  will  be  expedient  to  premise,  that  we  now  waive  the  question, 
what  improvements  it  mi^^ht  be  desirable  to  introduce  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Authorized  Version,  or  how  far  a  new  Transla¬ 
tion  might  be  expedient  for  public  and  authorized  use  in  our 
churches  and  chapels.  Although  we  cannot  but  think  that  reasons 
might  he  urged  in  favour  of  a  new  public  Translation,  quite  as 
strong  and  pressing  as  those  which  prevailed  with  James  I.,  still, 
we  doubt,  whether  a  better  version  would  be  likely  to  be  produced 
by  any  set  of  royal  commissioners  that  the  two  universities  could 
at  the  present  day  furnish,  or  whether  the  time  is  yet  come,  when 
such  a  Version  as  is  truly  desirable,  would  be  generally  acceptable. 
King  James's  Translators  entered  into  omer  men's  labours. 
Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Mathewe,  Whitchurch,  and  Archbishop 
Parker's  Translators  had  paved  the  way ;  and  as  the  Preface  to  the 
Authorized  Version  sets  forth,  its  Authors  ‘  never  thought  that' 
they  *'  should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of 
^  a  bail  one  a  good  one,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
*  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted 
‘  against :  that  hath  been,'  they  say,  ‘  our  endeavour,  that  our 
‘  mark.'  One  of  the  royal  directions  was,  that  the  ordinary  Bible 
read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  The  Bishop's  Bible,  should 
be  followed  with  as  little  alteration  as  the  original  would  permit. 
Any  one  who  compares  that  Bible  with  the  Authorized  Version 
will  see,  that,  more  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  King 
James's  Translators  have  faithfully  observed  the  royal  injunction. 
Nor  are  the  alterations  they  have  introduced  uniformly  improve¬ 
ments.  In  many  instances,  perspicuity  has  been  sacrificed  to  ex¬ 
actness,  Saxon  words  have  been  rejected  for  Latin  ones,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Greek  has  been  unnecessarily  abandoned  for  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Vulgate.  Coverdale's  Translation,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  often  very  suiicrior  alike  in  purity  of  style,  per- 
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»|>icujty,  and  ele^ncc.  But  the  merit  of  tlie  old  Translators  has 
lH*en  unjustly  ccli)>scil  and  ungratefully  forgotten,  while  the  most 
unbounded  panegyric  has  In'cn  lavished  upon  the  mere  Editors  of 
the  Authorised  Version. 

Fettereil,  however,  as  were  King  James's  Translators,  it  is  im- 
}K>ssible  to  judge  how  far  they  might  have  been  disposed  to  carry 
their  emendations,  or  how  well  they  might  have  succeeded  in  an 
inde^)endent  and  original  translation.  To  nothing  but  the  royal 
restrictions  can  it  be  ascribed,  that  the  division  of  chapters  and  of 
verses  was  left  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  gross  impropriety 
of  many  of  the  breaks,  by  which  the  meaning  is  often  obscured, 
the  conclusion  forciblv  separated  from  the  premises,  and  the 
closing  sentence  of  a  chain  of  remarks  made  to  begin  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  with  which  it  has  no  immediate  connexion.*  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  making  any  change,  as  affecting  all  Scripture  re¬ 
ferences,  might  weiph  with  those  who  framed  the  rules  for  the 
translators ;  and  this  would  still  operate  as  a  powerful  objection 
against  numerous  alterations  in  the  arrangement.  Still,  some 
few  obvious  improvements  might  have  been  intniduced  without 
any  inconvenience.  'I'lic  compilers  or  editors  of  a  Public  Ver¬ 
sion  are,  however,  beset  with  dilKculties,  which  must  impart  to 
their  task  the  character  of  a  peqK'tual  compromise  between  pri¬ 
vate  judgement  and  general  expediency. 

On  this  account,  any  essential  improvements  must,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  first  introduced  in  versions  pretending  to  no  authority, 
and  aspiring  only  to  lie  contributions,  of  a  preparatory  kind,  to 
the  ultimate  desideratum^  an  improved  Public  Version.  In  two 
ways  they  may  contribute  to  this  object :  first,  by  bringing  out 
into  fuller  illustration  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  secondly,  by 
funiishing  varietl  renderings  from  which  a  future  selection  may 
Ih?  advantagt'ously  made.  In  order  to  combine  these  two  pur- 
)H>se8,  it  is  obvious  that  the  translation  must  be  much  more  free 
and  exegetical  than  a  closely  literal  version,  yet,  without  running 
into  the  license  and  difiuseness  of  ])araphrase.  In  this  lies  the 
great  difficulty,  how  to  preserve  the  due  medium.  Exactness  is 
the  highest  merit  of  that  verbal  rendering  which  has  hitherto  been 
asKumeil  to  lx;  essential  to  fidelity.  Hut  admitting  that  such  li¬ 
teral  exactness  is  to  be  prefemnl  to  ix^rspicuity  or  elegance,  in  an 
authorised  l*ublic  \  ersion,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  affecting  it 
iu  a  private  Version,  which  aims  at  illustrating,  rather  than  super¬ 
seding  the  Ueceiveil  Translation,  by  developing  more  fully  the 


•  See  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  Eph.  v.  1.  Col.  iv.  1.  The  1st 
chapter  of  2  Cor.  ought  to  have  ended  with  ver.  22 ;  ver.  1  of  ch.  ii. 
being  unintelligible  a^iart  from  the  two  last  verses  of  the  preceding 
clmpter. 
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8cnsc,  and  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings.  A  pa¬ 
raphrase,  though  it  may  succeed  in  conveying  the  import,  always 
fails  of  giving  the  spirit  of  the  original.  And  thus,  between  tlie 
exact  and  critical  renderer  of  phrases  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
diffuse  paraphrast  on  the  other,  the  genuine  character  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  often  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Sometimes,  the  cxactest 
translators  have  been  the  most  verbose  commentators,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  how  inadequate  is  their  scholastic  m(Klc  of  rendering  to  ex¬ 
press  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  sacred  text.  Now  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  wanted,  is,  such  a  transfusion  into  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  as  should  unite  the 
conciseness  and  essential  fidelity  of  translation  with  the  freedom 
and  intelligibility  of  paraphrase,  so  as  to  render  annotation  to  a 
great  degree  8u|>erfluuus. 

An  authorized  version  and  a  free  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
licsides  mutually  aiding  and  illustrating  each  other,  may  be  made 
to  subserve  different  purposes.  The  former  is  adapted  to  facilitate 
tbeir  being  ex|H)unded  and  consulted,  for  which  purpose  the 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  chiefly  useful.  The  latter  is 
Ix'tter  designed  to  promote  their  being  profitably  read  in  con¬ 
tinuous  portions ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  division  into  sections  and 
paragraphs  is  far  preferable.  There  is  much  truth  in  some 
remarks  we  have  lately  met  with,  as  to  one  injurious  effect  arising 
from  the  division  of  the  text  into  verses.  *  These,'  it  is  said, 

^  break  the  continuity  and  even  surface  of  the  Scriptures  into  an 

*  infinite  number  of  sections,  all  like  electric  points,  glistening  with 
‘  the  fires  of  controversy ;  while  they  bring  these  apparently 
'  distinct  and  independent  propositions  into  a  state  of  unnatural 
"  prominence.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  all  the 

*  varieties  of  sects  with  which  Christendom  abounds,  are  enabled 

*  to  bring  chapter  and  rente  for  their  conflicting  and  sometimes 
‘  contradictory  statements.'  •  That  by  this  means  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  sco|)e  of  Scripture  has  been  greatly  impeded, 
we  have  no  doubt.  The  Bible  has  been  used  as  a  collection  of 
mottoes,  rather  than  of  connected  compositions;  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  style  of  preaching  from  a  detached  sentence,  with  little 
regard  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  or  to  the 
sco))e  of  the  entire  passage,  has  tended  to  familiarize  the  letter  of 
Scripture  to  the  ear,  without  greatly  promoting  sound  Scriptural 
knowledge  or  a  proper  use  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  memory 
may  be  enriched,  and  the  feelings  powerfully  impressed,  by  this 
mode  of  treating  the  Scriptures ;  out  the  understanding  is  not  in¬ 
formed,  and  one  important  end  at  least  is  not  gained,  which  ought 
to  he  the  aim  of  every  Christian  instructor,  namely,  making  the 

*  Youngmau's  Life  of  Crudeu. 
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Word  of  God  itself  the  teacher,  the  direct  source  and  medium  of 
instruction,  rather  than  the  mere  ultimate  reference  or  basis  of 
proof. 

One  of  the  greatest  impeiliments  in  the  way  of  a  right  under, 
standing  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  habit,  formed  from  youth,  of 
acquiescing  in  an  oliscure  phraseology,  with  which  we  gradually 
learn  to  connect  the  doctrines  it  is  employed  to  enforce,  hut  which 
in  itself  conveys  only  very  indistinct  ideas.  And  this  very  in¬ 
distinctness  that  veils  the  light  of  Scripture,  has  its  charm  upon 
the  imagination  ;  so  that  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  wakened, 
when  the  mode  of  expression  is  changed,  and  the  full  and  distinct 
import  let  in  upon  the  mind.  If  Christians  were  not  more  apt  to 
cherish  a  fondness  for  the  phraseology  of  the  Hible,  as  a  techni. 
cal  vocabulary,  than  to  entertain  with  affection  its  genuine  doc¬ 
trines,  there  could  not  prevail  so  wide  a  difference  of  religious 
opinions  among  those  wno  pmfessedly  defer  to  the  same  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  I'he  writings  of  the  Apostles  arc  popular, 
not  scientific  or  philosophical,  either  in  their  construction  or  their 
language  :  they  were  addressed  to  the  general  body  of  believers  in 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  common  life.  Now  this  their  original 
character  must  be  that  which  is  liest  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  given  to  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  one  which  cannot 
be  said  to  attach  to  an  ecclesiastical  and  technical  version,  like 
the  Vulgate  and  those  which  have  lieen  modelled  upon  it.  This 
was  felt  by  our  early  translators,  whose  object  was  to  lay  plainly 
before  the  ‘  lay  |H*ople,'*  the  Scripture  in  their  mother  tongue,  and 
to  produce  a  translation,  not  that  might  please  the  schoolman  or 
divine,  but  that  might  be  underst(HHl  by  the  common  people.  It 
was  'I'yndale's  grt*at  offence,  that  he  removed  the  ‘  juggling’tenns,' 
and  sulMitituUnl  plain  English  phrases  for  the  old  ecclesiastical 
wonls.  Of  the  lienefit  which  is  to  Ik?  derived  from  a  variety  of 
translations,  these  admirable  men  were  fully  aware.  ‘  Now  where- 

*  as  the  most  famous  inter^ireters  of  all,'  says  Coverdale,  ‘  give 
‘  sundry  judgements  on  the  text,  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the  spirit 
‘  of  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  methinks  no  man  should  be 

*  offended  thert*at,  for  they  refer  their  doings  in  meekness  to  the 

*  spirit  of  truth  in  the  congregation  of  Ctod  :  and  sure  I  am, 
‘  that  there  naneth  more  knmrledf^  and  umlerstnndht^  of  the 

*  Scripture  hy  these  sundry  translations,,  than  Ity  all  the  flosses 
‘  of  oiir  sophist hml  doi'tors.  For  that  one  interpreteth  some- 
‘  thing  obscurtdy  in  one  place,  the  same  translateth  another,  or 
‘  else  he  himself,  more  manifestly  by  a  more  plain  vocable  of  the 
‘  same  meaning  in  another  place.'  I'he  idea  of  prcnlucing  a 
standard,  unchangeable  version,  an  Flnglish  vulgate  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  inspired  original,  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  and  his  colleagues  ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  genuine  sense  was  more  likely  to  be  elicited  and 
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ascertained  by  various  renderings,  than  by  any  single  translation. 
Perspicuity,  rather  than  literal  exactness,  was  what  they  studied  ; 
and  they  did  not  regard  the  controverted  meaning  of  a  passage 
or  phrase  as  a  valid  reason  for  leaving  it  untranslated,  or  unintel¬ 
ligible  by  the  common  reader,  ('overdale,  for  instance,  was  not 
satisfied  with  servilely  rendering  Rom.  xi.  6. — ‘  work  is  no  more 
*  work,'  but  gives  tlie  true  sense  :  ‘  Otherwise  deserving  were  no 
‘  more  deserving.’  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  superior  free¬ 
dom  and  fierspicuity  of  his  translation ;  and  it  may  explain  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  equivocal  improvements  intrc^uced  by  (or 
rather  imposed  upon)  King  James’s  Translators*. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that^  in  modem  times,  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  lxH?n  made,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  to  produce  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  uiM)n  the  principles  that  guided  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  Translators, —  that  of  rendering  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  the 
current  vernacular  language,  with  all  possible  plainness,  for  the 
use  of  the  common  people.  We  have  had  various  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  they  have  been  uniformly  of 
a  critical,  not  of  a  |>o])ular  character ;  and  have  required,  not  less 
than  the  Authorized  Version,  oflen  more  than  that,  the  aid  of 
comment  and  paraphrase  to  render  the  meaning  perspicuous. 

*  *  Tyiidalc’s  Version  is  excellent  vernacular  English,  a  good  literal 
translation,  and  in  many  places  preferable  in  its  rendering  to  the  ver¬ 
sion  now  in  use.  For  “  charity/'  he  always  gives  love;  tor  "  church/* 
congregation.  **  It  is  astonishing/*  says  L)r.  Oeddes,  **  how  little  ob¬ 
solete  the  language  is,  even  at  this  day;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity  and 
noble  simplicity,  pnipriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
version  has  yet  surpassed  it.**  The  entire  Scriptures  in  English  were 
the  joint  labour  of  Tyndale  and  Bishop  Coverdale.  *11118  edition  is 
commonly  called  Coverdale's  Bible.*  ...  *  The  Geneva  Bible,  .  •  the 
next  new  version  which  is  of  much  critical  value,  ...  is  considerably 
more  liieral  than  the  former  translation ;  a  very  free  use  is  made  of 
Italic  supplements ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  improvement  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected.*  .  •  *  The  Bishop's  Bible,  as  well  as  the 
(icneva  Bible,  corrected  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  way  of  more  literal 
rendering,  .  .  Viewed  as  a  wnole,  I  consider  it  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Geneva,  though  occasionally  its  renderings  are  preferable.*  ....  *  King 
James’s  ’franslation  ....  is  still  more  literal  than  the  English  Ver¬ 
sions  which  preceded  it.  From  a  well-meant  but  injurious  desire  to 
render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  literal  English,  the  Translators 
have  adopted  many  modes  of  expression  which  are  not  agreeable  to 
English  idiom.  .  .  The  Translators  were  embarrassed  by  the  rules  of 
their  royal  master ;  .  .  .  they  have  made  too  great  use  of  Italic  sup¬ 
plements,  many  of  which  are  entirely  useless,  and  frequently  mislead 
the  reader  ;  they  were,  perhaps,  slightly  influenced  by  tneir  tneological 
principles  ;  and  in  some  instances,  have  acted  as  controversialists,  rather 
thsn  as  philologists.* — Orme*s  **  Bibliotheca  Biblica,**  pp.  vi5 — 38. 
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Scholastic  exactness,  tlieological  precision,  and  an  impartial  am- 
liifi^ity  when  the  sense  is  controvertible,  are  the  chief  excellen¬ 
cies  upon  which  the  Authors  of  these  translations  have  prided 
themselves ;  and  a  diction  has  generally  been  studied,  that  keeps 
at  a  res|)ectful  distance  from  the  graces  of  good  composition.  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  gained  by  all  this. 
Having  a  settled  (irei‘k  text  and  an  exact  standard  version,  we 
should  have  imagincxl  that  no  danger,  and  much  benefit,  might 
attend  a  mode  of  translation  that  shoidd  approach  nearer  to  col¬ 
loquial  plainness,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  sense  of  Scripture 
better  understood  by  the  unleanietl  ‘  lay  ])eople.’ 

The  only  writer  who  has  ventured  ujx)n  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
is  the  Aut  nor  of  “  The  P  rocess  of  Historical  Proof.’’  In  illus¬ 
trating  the  historical  inferences  to  lie  gathered  from  the  apostolic 
epistles,  some  extracts  from  them  are  introduced  in  a  version  pro¬ 
fessedly  ]mraphrastic,  and  not  pro|K>sed  as  a  model  of  translation, 
but  adopted  for  a  8|)ccific  puqwse,  whicb  is  thus  explained.  ‘  Pas- 

*  sages  which,  by  a  reiterated  ]>eru8al,  bave  become  too  familiar 
to  Ik*  understood  in  their  native  sense,  and  whicb  arc  too  thickly 

‘  set  with  associatcfl  ideas  to  Iw  fairly  seen  in  their  naked  mean- 
‘  ing,  may  very  advantageously  l>c  rcnderetl  (for  a  moment)  into 

*  the  dialect  t»f  colhHiuial  intercourse.  Not  as  if  such  a  translation 
‘  were  the  true  and  tlie  In'st  rendering  of  the  words,  but  merely 

*  that  it  conveys  to  the  mind  the  substance  of  the  thought,  apart 
from  those  habitual  notions  of  a  religious  kind  which  obscure 

*  the  sinqily  historical  significance  of  the  words.’  •  Put  what, 
we  would  ask,  is  the  simple,  historical  significance,  but  the  true 
sense  ? — that  which  Tyndale  means  by  ‘  the  literal  sense,’  and 
which,  he  contends,  is  at  the  same  time  ‘  spiritual.’  ‘  Thou 
‘  shalt  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Scripture  hath  but  one 
‘  sense,  which  is  the  literal  sense.  And  that  literal  sense  is  the 
‘  root  and  ground  of  all,  and  the  anchor  that  never  faileth, 
‘  whert'unto  if  thou  cleave,  thou  canst  never  err,  or  go  out  of  the 
‘  way.  And  if  thou  leave  the  literal  sense,  thou  canst  not  but  go 
‘  out  of  the  wav.  Neverthelater,  the  Scripture  useth  proverbs, 
‘  similitudes,  ri(\dles,  or  Itllegories,  as  all  otner  speakers  do ;  but 
‘  that  which  the  proverb,  similitude,  riddle,  or  allegory  signifieth, 
‘  is  ever  the  literal  sense,  which  thou  must  seek  out  diligently.’ + 
Now  this  literal  sense  may  he  as  completely  obscured  by  the  in¬ 
distinct  notions  associated  witb  a  version  to  which  we  have  be¬ 
come  familiarizixl,  as  by  Ix'ing  seen  only  through  the  medium  of 
a  dead  language.  And  ‘  the  substance  of  the  thought,’  which  is 
the  very  matter  of  inspiration,  may  be  scarcely  recognized  when 

•  Taylor's  Historical  Pniof,  p.  IJl. 

t  Tyndalc's  “Oht*dicncc  of  a  Christian  Man."  (Four  Senses  of 
Scriptun*.) 
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presented  in  a  new  and  simple  shape.  This  is  the  source  of  that 
jiositive  dislike  which  is  oden  felt  and  betrayed  towards  any  va¬ 
riation  from  the  customary  phraseology  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
t»ion  ;  a  prejudice  which  must,  however,  bo  sunnounted,  before  we 
cin  attain  to  a  comi)etent  acquaintance  with  the  ^  mind  of  the 
^  Spirit '  in  the  unsopnisticated  word  of  God.  There  is  no  harm 
in  preferring  the  old  and  familiar  phraseology,  and  in  returning 
to  It  as  that  which  is  consecrated  to  the  mensory  ;  but  the  danger 
consists  in  preferring  the  phrase  to  the  idea,  the% acquired  asso¬ 
ciations  to  the  genuine  import ;  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  varied  translation  is,  that  it  compels  the  mind  to  institute  a 
comparison  which  cannot  but  promote  the  clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter.  AVe  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  mode 
of  translation  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted  for  his  speciHc 
purpose. 

1  Cor.  i.  2fi— 29.  *  You  perceive,  my  friends,  to  what  sort  of 
society  you  are  called.  You  see  that  there  are  not  (among  you)  many 
of  the  worldly  wise,  not  many  of  the  powerful,  not  many  of  the  well- 
l)oni ;  hut  that  (^od  has  chosen  those  who,  in  the  w’orld's  (*steem,  are 
hmls,  to  put  to  shame  the  wise  ;  and  the  feeble  to  confound  the  strong. 
Yes,  and  the  ignoble  and  the  contemned  has  God  chosen,  and  things 
of  nought,  to  abolish  things  that  are :  in  order  that  no  place  may  be 
left  for  human  boasting  in  his  presence.* 

1  Cor.  xiv.  *  Cultivate  love ;  aspire,  however,  to  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments,  but  es|>ecially  to  the  faculty  of  preaching.  He  who  s|)Cttks 
a  language  (unknown  to  the  assembly)  sjieaks  to  God,  not  to  man  ; 
for  no  one  attends :  but  in  his  own  spirit  he  utters  things  profound. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  preaches,  sjicaks  that  which  tends  to  pn»- 
mote  the  edification,  or  encouragement,  or  comfort  of  the  hearers.  He 
who  s]H'uks  a  (foreign)  language  edifies  himself ;  but  he  who  preaches, 
cflilies  the  congregation.  I  wish  you  all  spoke  (foreign)  languages ; 
hut  1  had  rather  that  you  should  preach.  For  the  preacher  discharges 
a  more  important  function  than  the  s{)eaker  of  languages  ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  interprets  what  he  utters  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation. 
Wherefore,  my  friends,  if  1  come  among  you  speaking  various  lan¬ 
guages,  what  will  you  be  the  better,  unless  1  actually  communicate  to 
you  some  sacred  discovery,  or  some  information,  or  prediction,  or  in- 
Htruction  ?  Thus,  (to  use  a  comparison)  if  inanimate  instruments, 
the  lute  or  the  harp,  make  not  a  distinction  in  the  sounds  they  pro¬ 
duce,  how  shall  the  music  be  recognized  ?  Or  if  the  clarion  give  an 
unnuiining  blast,  w'ho  will  arm  himself  for  the  fight  ?  Apply  this 
ftimile  to  yourselves  :  unless  what  you  utter  be  int^li^blc,  how  shall 
J^ur  discourses  be  understood  ?  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the  winds. 
There  arc — what  shall  we  say — so  many  kinds  of  lan^ages  spoken  by 
mankind  ;  and  not  one  of  them  is  destitute  of  meaning.  But  unless 
I  perceive  the  ]iower  of  the  words  used  by  a  speaker,  we  shall  each 
deem  the  other  a  foreigner.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  be  like  fo¬ 
reigners  one  to  another.  Wherefore,  since  you  desire  endowments, 
*eek  such  ns  may  promote  the  edification  of  the  congregation.* 
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Whatever  objection  may  l^e  felt  against  any  nart  of  the  word¬ 
ing  of  this  translation,  it  must  be  aclinittecl,  that  the  sense  of 
these  passagt^  i*  given  with  as  much  fidelity  as  by  the  Received 
Version,  and  at  the  same  time  with  as  much  clearness  as  in  the 
most  diffuse  paraphrase.  Thus  rendered,  the  text  stands  in  no 
need  of  comment  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capa¬ 
city  ;  a  consideration  which  we  cannot  but  deem  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  has  l>cen  too  much  lost  sight  of.  If  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  given  to  the  public  in  a 
similar  style,  call  it  translation  or  paraphrase,  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text  would  unquestionably  Ik?  divested  of  no  small  portion 
of  the  obscurity  that  now  rests  u|K)n  it. 

This  very  obscurity,  however,  strange  to  say,  forms,  in  the 
minds  of  many  leamt'd  and  pious  persons,  a  reason  against  any 
private  attempts  to  fix  and  imb^xly  in  plain  language,  the  prob¬ 
able  sense,  inasmuch  as  this  would  be,  it  is  contended,  to  sulisti- 
tute  a  comment  for  the  text.  A  literal,  verlml  translation  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  it  leaves  the  sense  undetcrmini'd  ;  and  because  to 
determine  its  meaning  would  1h*,  on  the  part  of  the  Translator,  it 
is  thought,  an  unauthorized  assumption.  This  jealousy  of  pri¬ 
vate  interpretation  is  unworthy  of  Protestants.  It  reminds  us 
tfx)  strongly  of  the  opposition  which  Tyndale  and  the  early  Trans¬ 
lators  had  to  encounter  from  the  Romish  party.  Bishop  Gar¬ 
diner  pro|K>sed  that  nearly  a  hundred  Latin  words  should  be  left 
untranslated  in  the  English  Bible,  or,  if  translated  at  all,  l>e  given 
with  as  little  variation  as  possible.  Among  these  were  aneilla^ 
paMchOy  pontifex^  cfWeWo,  &c.  King  James's  direction,  that 
the  old  ecclesiastical  words  should  be  retained,  that  ecrlesin  should 
not  Ik?  translated  congregation,  &c.,  was  a  concession  to  the  same 
prejudice,  though  prompted  by  different  motives.  But  can  any 
better  reason  be  given  for  leaving  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the 
text  virtually  untranslated,  than  might  have  been  urged  in  favour 
of  leaving  the  Latin  words  in  the  English  V  ersion  ?  Cases  may, 
indeetl,  occur,  in  which  the  Translator  may  feel  to  have  no  al¬ 
ternative.  ‘  I  translate  these  words  literally says  Professor 
Stuart,  in  his  note  u|X)n  Heb.  x.  20,  \f)ecause  I  am  not  well 
*  tht/ied  that  /  understand  their  meaning?  •  This  is  a  valid 
excuse ;  but  it  seems  to  us  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  a  literal 
translation.  Many  )K?r8ons  confound  a  literal  translation  with 
the  literal  sense ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  literal  sense  can  be  con- 
vcyetl  only  by  a  clear,  and  it  may  be  a  free  rendering,  while  a 
literal  translation  leaves  the  literal  sense  often  in  obscurity.  The 
Authors  of  the  Public  V’ersion  and  their  predecessors  continually 
found  themselves,  no  doubt,  in  the  predicament  so  ingenuously 


^  Stuart’s  Comment,  on  the  Hebrews,  Vol.  II.  p.  2<>4. 
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described  by  the  American  TranaUtor:  they  rendered  literally, 
what  they  only  imperfectly  understood.  But  now  that  a  flood  of 
lifvht  has  been  poured  u}X)n  the  text  by  the  learned  labours  of 
Biblical  critics  and  commentators  during  two  centuries,  can  there 
1)6  any  occasion  for  adhering  to  the  literal  mode  on  this  account  ? 

Is  the  veil  to  remain  for  ever  un taken  away  from  the  meaning  of 
our  Knglish  Bibles?  The  existence  of  controversy,  which  is 
pleaded  in  defence  of  this  system  of  half-translation,  affords  the 
strongest  reason  for  endeavouring  to  g^ve  the  dlule  of  Faith  a 
more  unambiguous  character,  by  divesting  it  of  that  obscurity  of 
phraseology  which  affords  covert  for  every  variety  of  opinion. 

But  then  it  is  supposed,  that  this  can  be  effected  only  by  an 
Authorized  Version.  It  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  insist 
upon  the  expediency  of  having  authorized  commentaries,  autho* 
rized  annotations,  authorized  sermons.  An  authorized  Version, 
in  which  all  parties  should  concur,  must  he  the  very  last  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  desired  improvements.  But  can  any  Translation  be, 
properly  speaking,  an  authority  ?  To  claim,  on  behalf  of  our 
Bublic  Version,  any  intrinsic  authority,  is  to  renew,  in  another 
shape,  the  mischievous  error  of  the  Papists,  in  exalting  the  Vul¬ 
gate  to  supreme  distinction  as  an  eflicient  substitute  for  the  in¬ 
spired  Cotlex.  The  English  Bible  is  no  authority  with  the 
Biblical  critic,  no  ultimate  authority  with  the  theologian :  the 
appeal  lies  from  every  translation  to  the  sacred  text ;  and  that 
translation  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  authority,  which  most 
faithfully  reflects  its  genuine  im})ort.  The  multiplication  of 
versions  the  most  varied  and  free,  while  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Greek  Testament  arc  at  hand  for  the  verification  or  refutation  of 
every  rendering,  as  well  as  of  every  gloss  and  comment,  not  only 
seems  fraught  with  no  danger,  but  will  greatly  conduce  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  extensive  and  intelligent  use  of  the  original  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  ascertain  and  fix  all  that  has  been  hitherto  obscure 
or  doubtful  in  their  inspired  contents.  We  know  of  no  more 
hkcly  method  to  drive  away  heresy  from  our  churches. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  varied  translations  by  the 
Biblical  student,  is  admitted :  and  hence,  a  polyglot  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  an  apparatus  for  a  critical  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  various  ren¬ 
derings  in  the  vernacular  language,  by  the  private  Christian,  has  * 
not  been  so  generally  acknowledged.  Vet,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  simple  reprint  of  Tyndale’s,  Coverdale's,  and  ParkePs 
Versions,  would  have  been  of  more  use  in  promoting  an  intelli¬ 
gent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  than  half  our  commentaries.  The 
substantial  agreement  in  the  renderings,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  reader's  confidence  in  the 
hdelity  of  the  Authorial  Version ;  while  the  variations  would 
place  the  meaning  in  a  more  distinct  light,  and  counteract  the 
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‘  Strang  power  of  accustomed  phrases  to  conceal  from  the  mind 
*  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey/  • 

And  such  would  be  the  beneficial  effect  of  new  translations  of 
a  popular  character.  They  would  clash  with  the  prejudices, 
offend  the  taste,  startle  the  drowsy  understanding  of  the  gene¬ 
rality,  hut  they  would  as  it  were  compel  the  reader  to  reconsider 
the  weighty  truths  which  have  become  blunted  in  their  force  by 
long  familiarity  with  their  sound.  This  striking,  sUrtling  effect, 
paraphrase  cannot  have ;  at  least,  to  the  same  degree ;  nor  does  it 
come  with  the  authority  of  a  translation  that  challenges  for  itself 
the  character  of  being  a  faithful  representation,  in  equivalent 
terms,  of  the  simple  text.  Add  to  which,  paraphrase  is  always 
liable  to  suspicion.  It  is  too  often  had  recourse  to,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  either  of  explaining  away  the  apparent,  and  possibly  the  real 
meaning  of  the  text,  or  of  making  it  speak  more  than  the  Writer 
intended.  And  it  tacitly  imputes  to  tne  inspired  page  an  obscu- 
rity  and  imperfection  which  do  not  natively  belong  to  it,  but  are 
greatly  the  result  of  imperfect  translation.  I^et  us  not  be  thought 
to  speak  in  terms  of  invidious  disparagement  of  the  labours  of  our 
Translators,  who  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  gratitude.  Their 
merits  must  be  estimated  by  the  difficulty  of  their  task, — by  the 
state  of  criticism  at  that  j>eri<Hl, — by  the  imperfectly  formed  state 
of  the  English  language,  which  they  have  contributed  to  fix  and 
to  enrich.  Their  erudition,  intewity,  and  fidelity  are  above  ail 
praise.  Still,  it  is  undeniable,  tnat  many  parts  of  the  word  of 
Gcxl,  as  presentetl  in  our  Authorized  Version,  are,  without  a  com¬ 
ment,  unintelligible ;  that  such  passages  were  lefl  in  this  state, 
not  through  design  or  choice,  but  from  a  sort  of  necessity ;  that 
this  obscurity  of  meaning  is  an  im))erfection,  but  an  imperfection 
that  it  would  be  manifest  impiety  to  impute  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  which  were  unquestionably  understood  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  first  imparted ;  and  that  much  of  this  obscurity 
is  capable  of  lieing  cleared  away,  if  by  comment,  assuredly  by  in¬ 
telligible  translation.  If  so,  without  depreciating  that  Version 
or  casting  blame  ujmn  its  Authors,  we  must  regard  it  as  so  far 
deficient  in  the  primary  merit  of  perspicuity,  and  so  far  inade¬ 
quate  to  its  purpose  as  a  translation.  And  there  is  some  reason, 
we  think,  for  jealousv,  lest  we  should  be  found  exalting  the 
transcendent  excellencies  of  a  human  composition,  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  work  of  Inspiration  itself.  We  must  be  pardoned, 
if  we  are  still  more  solicitous  that  the  sublime  beauties  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  should  be 
made  apparent  to  the  unlearned  reader,  than  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  any  body  of  Translators.  Their  fame,  however,  is 


•  Saturday  Evening,  p.  247. 
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safe.  Long  will  it  be,  fudging  from  the  failure  of  past  attemptSi 
before  the  Authorised  Version  will  be  superseded.  *  Such  is  its 

*  complete  possession  of  the  public  mind it  has  been  remarked, 

*  that  no  translation  differing  materially  from  it,  can  ever  become 
‘  acceptable  to  the  country ; '  • — a  somewhat  bold  prediction,  but, 
for  the  present,  a  safe  one. 

The  only  English  translations  of  the  entire  Bible  that  have 
appeared  since  tlie  reign  of  King  James,  are,  we  believe,  An¬ 
thony  Purver’s  (17B4),  characterised  by  Dr.  Oeddes  as  *  a  crude, 
incondite,  and  unshapely  pile\  and  Dr.  Boothroyd's  (1818),  a 
monument  of  learning  and  industry,  and  in  many  parts  highly 
valuable  and  satisfactory  as  a  version,  though  sometimes  defective 
on  the  score  of  taste,  rather  than  of  sound  knowletlge,  and  dis¬ 
figured  by  typographical  inaccuracies.  Upon  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  most  important  addition  to  the  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  im|X)rt  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  that  has 
been  made  by  any  individual.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  profound  scholarship  of  Geddes,  without  suffering  him¬ 
self  to  be  misled  by  his  eccentricity  and  heresy.  In  his  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  is  less  successful.  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Version  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  advantageously  compared 
with  the  lieceived  Version,  which  it  equals  in  fidelity,  and  upon 
which  it  not  unfrequently  improves ;  but,  like  Archbishop  New- 
come's,  it  is  a  revisal  of  tlic  Public  Translation,  rather  than  an 
independent  work.  Of  the  Unitarian  Version,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  siieak :  one  bad  effect  which  it  has  had,  is,  that  it  has 
brought  tlie  very  words  ‘  improved  version '  into  suspicion,  and 
tended  to  discourage  better  attempts.  Dr.  Campbell's  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Gospels  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
any  lanjniage,  and  will  always  be  valued,  although  it  can  never 
be  popular :  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  an  antique  modernised ; 
the  style  is  frigid  and  tasteless;  and  it  is  disfigured  by  some  very 

aucstionable  renderings.  Upon  Dr.  Macknight's  translation  of 
lie  Epistles,  rash,  uncouth,  and  often  ungrammatical,  no  one  can 
set  any  value,  apart  from  the  notes  and  commentary,  which, 
learned  and  ingenious  as  they  are,  have  tended  more  to  perplex 
than  to  enlighten  the  Biblical  student.  There  have  been  a  few 
other  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  known  only 
to  the  bibliographer.  Paraphrases  there  are  in  abundance ;  but 
these  come  under  the  head  of  commentaries. 

Among  all  these  works,  and  among  all  the  translations  of  par¬ 
ticular  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  have  ap¬ 
peared,  we  do  not  find  one  that  has  had  for  its  distinct  object, 
that  which  Wyclif,  and  Tyndale,  and  Coverdale  proposed  to 
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themsclvcfly^to  make  the  wonl  of  Gocl  plain  in  the  mother 
tongue  to  the  lay  |>eople,  indeiKndently  of  gloss,  paraphrase,  and 
comment.  I'hey  have  l>een  all  prepared,  either  to  accompany  a 
paraphrase  or  Ixnly  of  notes,  or  as  a  work  designed  chiefly  for  the 
professional  student,  and  intended  to  exhibit  a  higher  critical  ex¬ 
actness,  a  more  literal  closeness,  rather  than  a  more  intelligible 
and  idiomatic  version.  'I'he  excellence,  the  popularity,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Public  Wrsion,  have  repressed  every  original  effort 
that  might  setmi  to  savour  of  the  presumption  of  competition  with 
an  acknowledged  standard ;  nor  has  any  one  dared  to  call  in 
cpiestion  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  which  governed  the  Trans¬ 
lators.  In  fact,  the  greatest  improvement  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  persons,  the  Public  Version  is  susceptible,  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  Italic  supplements,  with  a  view  to  render  it  less 
exegetical,  more  literal,  ancl  still  more  worthy  of  the  panegyric  of 
Selden,  that  *  the  Bible  is  translated  into  English  words,  rather 
‘  than  into  English  phrase.’  • 

\  Now,  waiving  all  dispute  as  to  the  proper  principles  of  trans¬ 

lation  for  a  standard  or  ]nd)lic  version,  those  upon  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  a  judicious  attempt  made  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  would  he  widely  different.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  would  l>e,  that  of  closely  adhering  to  the  literal  sense,  but 
giving  that  sense  in  equivalent,  not  literal  terms,  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  Ik*  adopted  in  translating  Thucydides  or  Cicero. 
The  objt'Ct  would  Ik*,  to  transfer  the  re^ulta  of  criticism  to  the 
text,  and  to  make  the  translation  interpret,  instead  of  the  com¬ 
ment.  Eor  this  ]niq)osc,  the  res]x*i'tive  offices  of  the  text  and 
the  annotation  would  just  Ik*  reversed.  Instead  of  the  reader's 
finding  the  literal  rendering  in  the  translation,  and  the  meaning 
in  the  comment,  we  would  have  him  find  the  meaning  in  the 
text,  and  the  literal  rendering,  when  requisite,  in  the  notes, 
which  would  Ik*  necessary  chiefly  in  order  to  shew  to  what  extent 
it  had  iK'cn  found  ri'quisite  to  depart  from  verlml  exactness,  or  to 
exhibit  variations  of  rt*ndering.  As  the  design  would  l>e  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  receive*!!  version,  not  to  siqn'rsede  it,  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  adhering  to  its  phraseology.  In  fact,  as  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  language  of  the  English  Bible  disappoints 
and  offends  the  ear  familiarized  to  its  cadence,  a  version  totally 
dissimilar,  and  even  studiously  varied,  would  be  less  unpleasing, 


•  ‘  There  is  no  lKK>k  \  says  the  learned  Critic,  *  so  translated  as  the 
Bible  for  the  pur{M»se.  If  1  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I 
turn  it  into  English  phrase,  not  into  French- English.  II  fait  Jroid; 
1  say,  fir  m/d,  not  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated 
into  English  words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraisms  are 
kept,  and  the  phrast^  of  that  language  is  kept.*  Cited  in  Home's 
Introd.,  Vol.  II.  p.  26:1. 
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ind  more  useful,  than  one  which  affected  to  keep  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  present  text.  Any  thing  that  looiced  like  mo¬ 
dernizing  its  antique  character,  or  grafting  upon  it  incongruous 
improvements,  would  he  resented  by  the  feelings  more  than  an 
original  version  com|K)8ed  without  reference  to  precetling  trans¬ 
lations.  It  was  a  great  advantage  enjoy etl  by  the  early  trans¬ 
lators,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  em])loy  the  vernacular  and 
conventional  language  of  their  day,  without  affecting  obsolete 
phrases,  or  imitating  the  style  of  predecessors  who  flourished  two 
centuries  before  them.  The  style  of  Tyndalc's  translation  is  that 
of  his  other  writings,  excellent  vernacular  English,  pure,  simple, 
and  perspicuous.  The  English  Bible  wal  then  a  modern  hwk, 
in  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  existing  generation.  Can  we  have  a 
better  precedent  for  adopting  the  English  of  our  own  times  in 
any  new  version,  as  the  most  natural  and  most  intelligible  medium 
of  expression  ?  The  simple  aim  which  ought  fo  govern  the  style 
and  diction,  would  he  to  make  the  sense  plain,  unambiguous, 
connected,  self-interpretative,  leaving  nothing  to  be  supplietl  by 
the  annotator  that  a  free  yet  faithful  translation  could  express. 
Such  a  version,  competently  executed,  would  not  fail  to  meet  with 
some  portion  of  the  treatment  that  Tyndale's  labours  met  with; 
but  it  would  survive  the  storm  of  hostile  criticism  and  invective, 
and  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  the  Church.  But  who  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  so 
thankless  a  service  ?  Only  those  who  would  find  their  reward  in 
their  labour,  and  deem  it  an  honour  even  to  fail  of  success  in 
such  an  enterprise. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Harwood,  the 
learned  author  of  a  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  his  signal  failure  has  tended  to  bring  any 
thing  like  ‘liberal  translation '  into  discredit.  VVe  find  Mr.  Orme 
objecting  against  the  plan  of  his  work,  that  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  introducing  the  sentiments  of  the  translator  is  very 
great  •  ;  of  which  Dr.  Harwood  extensively  availed  himself,  so 
as  to  Arianize  the  whole  New  Testament.  But  this  objection 
applies  a  fortiori  to  paraphrase,  to  which  Dr.  Harwood’s  verbose 
rendering  approaches ;  and  Mr.  Eyre’s  production  will  serve  to 
shew,  that  extended  paraphrase  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
heresy.  But  the  opportunity  which  the  most  literal  translation 
affords  for  insinuating  opinions,  is  so  considerable,  that  the  only 
security  must  consist  in  the  integrity  and  piety  of  the  translator. 
In  the  failure  of  a  person  of  Dr.  Harwood’s  sentiments,  there  is 
nothing  to  discourage :  the  wonder  would  have  been,  had  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  design,  like  that  of  Mr.  Eyre,  was  excellent ;  and 

• 
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renewed  (kilureti  would  prove  (»nly  its  difficulty,  and  the  necetaity 
of  other  requisites  for  the  task,  than  have  hitherto  heen  brought 
to  it.  Mr.  'I'enrot,  in  his  Paraphrase  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  has  afforded  some  good  specimens  of  liberal  rendering, 
not  exceeding,  in  our  opinion,  the  proper  hounds  ot  freedom  c4 
translation  *  ;  and  we  could  wish  that  he  had  adhered  to  this 
plan  throughout,  instead  of  deviating  ad  lUntum  into  paraphrase. 
Mr.  Cox,  in  his  “  Hone  Humafue^fy  has  pven  a  version  of  the 
same  Epistle,  which  has  great  merit,  and,  in  its  style,  is  much 
superior  to  the  indistinct  and  uncouth  phraseology  of  the  public 
version  ;  but  the  anxiety  to  make  it  as  literal  as  possible,  has 
evidently  fettered  his  efforts ;  and  he  too  has  sought  to  benefit 
^  the  young  divine  \  rather  than  to  accommodate  his  translation 
to  the  capacities  of  the  unleameil  lay-|>eople.  These  works  de¬ 
serve,  however,  warmer  |)raise  and  more  general  attention  than 
they  have  obtained  :  they  approach  by  different  paths  to  what  it 
really  wanted  in  order  to  render  the  Scriptures  as  popularly  in¬ 
telligible  as  they  were  in  their  original  character. 

One  of  the  best  paraphrases  and  commentaries  on  any  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  English  language,  is  that  by  Archibald 
McLean  u|)on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  includes  a  new 
literal  translation,  interspersi'd  with  connecting  and  explanatory 
supplements,  less  ditfuse  than  those  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  but  whicn 
might  in  most  cases  be  superseiled  by  expressive  translation. 
Professor  Stuart  has  given  us  a  double  translation  of  the  same 
Epistle ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  one  at  the  head  of  the 
volume,  u)H)n  the  diction  of  which  he  has  bestowed  most  pains, 
is  almost  uniformly  inferior  in  perspicuity  and  propriety  to  that 
which  is  found  among  the  notes.  It  is,  in  fact,  dry,  verbal,  and 
uncouth  to  an  extreme,  and  alfonls  a  striking  instance  of  an  acute 
commentator  and  critic  ])ruving  an  indifferent  translator.  The 
habit  of  minute  philological  criticism  would  appear  in  fact  to 
have  a  tendenc)  to  disqualify  for  free  and  elegant  composition. 
'The  Ih'sI  musical-instrumenumakers  rarely  excel  either  as  com- 
|K>sers  or  |HTformcrs.  Vet,  Dr.  Stuart  has  shewn,  that,  had  he 
not  adopted  the  literal  system  in  all  its  rigidness,  be  could  have 
produc'd!  a  far  su|>erior  version.  Dr.  iioothro^d's  is  equally  bald 
and  uncouth  ;  and  little  seems  gained,  in  })oint  of  clearness  or 
ac'curacy,  by  deviating,  in  such  cases,  from  the  standard  verskm. 
If  we  wish  to  secure  exactness,  let  us  go  to  the  Greek  text,  and 
distrust  all  translation.  If  our  object  is  to  lie  intelligible,  we 
must  use  pure  Ihiglish.  'fhat  this  beautiful  Epistle  is  suscept¬ 
ible  of  bluing  rendered  with  the  utmost  elegance,  no  one  will 


•  Sec  Eel.  Kcv.  2d  Series,  vol.  xxx.  p.  50B. 
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doubt,  who  has  made  it  his  study.  With  what  dignity  and 
simple  grandeur  does  it  open  !  Not,  as  almost  every  translator 
(except  the  Vulgate,  Reza,  and  one  of  our  earlier  versions,)  makes 
it,  with  the  abrupt  and  rude  introduction  of  the  word  Gou,  which 
has  always  struck  us  as  an  impropriety,  hut  thus  :  aai 

iroXi/TfoWM(  TAXai  0  0ro(  XaXncaf  to7(  iv  rotf  ^fo^nratf^ 

rendercnl  by  Beta:  *  v in huM  pnulfittque  fmHiis^  olim  Deut 

*  loqfiutua  patrihpiit  in  ^trophetia^  uitimis  dielma  hiace  l4MfPiutua  eat 
‘  nohia  iVi  FUm^  quern  ranatihtif  iueredetn  omnium^  Stc.  Will  the 
reader  accept  the  following  attempt  to  render  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  ?  In  manifold  and  various  ways  God  snake  of  old  to 
our  ancestors  through  the  prophets :  in  these  the  last  days.  He 
has  spoken  to  us  through  the  Son  whom  He  hath  constituted 
Lord  of  all,  by  whom  also  he  formed  the  universe  :  Who  being 
the  radiant  glory  and  very  representation  of  His  essence,  govern¬ 
ing  all  nature  by  His  omnipotent  word,  having  in  His  own  i^erson 
expiated  our  sins,  has  assumed  His  throne  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Maiesty  in  the  highest  heavens ;  lieing  exalted  as 
far  in  honour  above  the  angels  as  the  name  with  which  He  is 
invested  is  pre-eminent  alwve  theirs.’’  What  need  of  ))araphrase 
or  exposition  to  illustrate  this  sublime  exordium  ? 

‘  A  new  race  of  commentators’,  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  ‘  is  re- 

*  quired  to  throw  light,  not  on  the  letter,  but  on  the  spirit  of 

*  works,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ’ ;  and  with  equal  truth  he 
might  have  said,  there  is  requiretl  a  new  race  of  translators.  *  In 

*  the  sacred  writers  ’,  he  adds,  ^  new  and  undiscovered  treasures 
‘  are  yet  awaiting  the  explorer.  The  genius  of  each  sacred  writer 

*  will  be  resuscitated,  and  the  ])eculiar  iMiint  of  view  will  be 

*  gained,  from  which  objects  were  contemplated,  and  according  to 

*  which  they  received  their  colouring  and  their  shading,  their 

*  prominence  and  their  distance.’  I  I^eamed  criticism  nas  well 
nigh  exhausted  its  resources  upon  the  sacred  volume.  To  im¬ 
prove  its  results,  the  Church  stands  in  need  of  other  gifts  than 
nave  hitherto  been  consecrated  to  the  illustration  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

*  Or,  MuUifarie  et  multipliciter,  &c.  (edition  of  1642.  Camb.) 
yfultijariam,  muUiiqve  modis,  Vulg. 

t  ^is  is  scarcely  an  equivalent  rendering  of  0  The  Deity, 

The  Almighty,  would  be  both  more  literal  and  more  reverential.  Our 
language,  unlike  the  Latin,  might  often  give  the  proper  force  of  the 
(heek  article ;  but  custom  has  reconciled  us  to  the  impropriety, 
t  Douglas's  Truths  of  Religion,  p.  92. 
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Art.  II.  AmiuiU  and  Antit^uiiieM  of  Hajtuihan,  or  the  Central  and 

Western  Rauwot  States  of  India.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Janies  Tod, 

late  Political  Afi^eiit  to  the  Western  Bajpoot  States.  Vol.  II. 

Royal  4to,  pp.  xxxii,  774.  Maps  and  Plates.  London,  1832. 

^PHE  first  volume  of  this  splendid  and  interesting  publication 

was  reviewed  in  the  second  volume  of  our  present  series. 
The  second  volume,  which  concludes  the  work,  comprises  Annals 
of  the  States  of  Marwar,  Bikaner,  Jcssulmer,  Amber,  and  Ha- 
ravati,  and  the  sec^uel  to  the  Personal  Narrative.  The  view  of 
Hindoo  society  which  the  copious  and  minute  details  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  afford,  seems  to  trans}>ort  us  to  the  days  of  chivalry  and 
romance;  and  in  the  pages  of  Col.  Tod,  we  seem  to  lie  listening 
to  another  Froissart.  No  chronicler  of  the  olden  time  ever  en¬ 
tered  with  more  zest  than  he  has  done  into  his  tale  of  knightly 
feats,  liaronial  feuds,  the  |H)mp  of  courts,  the  picturesque  array  of 
marshalletl  camp ;  nor  could  any  native  liard  discover  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  ct'lehrating  the  virtues  and  glories  of  this  Indo- 
Gothic  race,  than  their  present  Historian,  the  ‘  bracelet- bound 
‘  brother '  of  three  Kaj|MK>t  Queens.  From  the  period  when  he 
first  put  his  ftnit  in  Mewar,  as  a  subaltern  of  the  then  Resident's 
escort,  to  the  date  of  this  prsonal  narrative  (1820-1),  fourteen 
years  after,  his  whole  thoughts,  he  tells  us,  became  occupied  with 
the  history  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  states.  His  attachment 
to  the  natives  was  gratefully  and  honourably  rewarded  with  their 
affectionate  loyalty ;  and  Tod  Sahib  will  for  ages  be  remembered 
as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  circumstances  should  have  ex- 
ertetl  a  very  powertul  effect  u|>on  the  Author's  imagination,  and, 
through  that  medium,  upon  his  feelings  and  opinions.  Dazzled 
by  the  brilliant  pageant  of  Asiatic  manners,  combined  with  feudal 
institutions,  and  set  off*  by  the  associations  of  romantic  legend 
and  |)oetic  history,  he  has  not  been  able  (can  we  wonder  ?)  to  rise 
so  far  alxive  the  soldier  as  to  estimate  the  state  of  society  he  de- 
scril>e8,  with  the  cihiI  judgement  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian. 
While  we  cannot  refrain  from  thus  briefly  adverting  to  the  only 
Haw  in  this  most  entertaining  work,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  re¬ 
marking  u|H>n  the  amiable  feeling,  the  virtuous  and  honourable 
conduct,  and  the  great  ability  which  characterized  Col.  Tod's  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  are  reHected  in  his  writings. 

The  iiosition  of  a  military  man  stationed  in  the  interior  of  a 
heathen  country,  at  a  distance  from  all  Christian  ordinances,  sur- 
roundetl  with  a  nation  to  whose  customs  he  has  learned  to  con¬ 
form,  in  whose  welfare  he  has  become  lienevolently  interested, 
and  whose  idolatrous  superstition  has,  through  familiarity  with 
the  spectacle,  ceascil  to  surprise  or  to  revolt  the  feelings,  seeming 
to  be  but  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  living  scene, — is  a  iK>sition 
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of  such  incalculable  rclifrious  peril,  that  an  entire  escape  from  the 
corrupting  effects  of  suen  evil  communications  is  *  with  men  im- 

*  possible — a  moral  miracle  which  unassisted  human  nature  is 

wnolly  incompetent  to  achieve.  Even  the  proud  intolerance  of 
the  iconoclastic  Mussulman  has  been  soothed  down,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  a  philosophic  complacency  in  the  abominations 
of  idolatry;  and  the  enlightened  minister  of  the  Akbar,  in 

the  Ayecn  Akbery  ",  appears  as  the  apologist  tor  the  Hindoo 
system.  *  God  may  be  aaored  \  he  says,  *  in  the  heart ;  or  in 

*  the  sun ;  or  in  fire ;  or  in  water ;  or  in  earth ;  or  under  the 
‘form  of  an  idol.'*  This  is  the  doctrine^ of  Pope's  Universal 
Prayer.  It  is  the  creed  of  every  sect,  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Pagan,  of  the  great  antichuren  of  Deism.  But,  while  we  de¬ 
precate  and  shudder  at  the  impiety  of  the  sentiment,  we  are 
deeply  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary,  sustained  by  Divine  influence,  can  enable  the  human 
{(pint  to  maintain  itself  erect,  while  all  around  is  prostrate,  and 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  the  most  seductive  and  congenial 
of  all  delusions  to  tne  mind  of  fallen  man,  that  of  idolatry. 

A  large  portion  of  the  history  in  the  present  volume  is  given 
in  the  worcis  of  the  llajpoot  Chronicles,  which,  contrary  to  all 
previous  supposition,  form  a  body  of  highly  interesting  and  va¬ 
luable  historical  documents.  The  Radja  Taritigini^  or  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Cashmeer,  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  work 
having  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  historical 
composition  in  any  of  the  Indian  dialects;  *  the  only  torch  which 
^  remained  to  throw  light  on  the  antiquities  of  India '.  Such  is 
the  language  of  M.  Klaproth.  Yet,  it  was  certain,  that  other 
documents  must  have  been  within  the  reach  of  Ferishta  and  the 
Mohammedan  writers.  I'he  records  of  which  Col.  Tod  has  been 
enabled  to  avail  himself,  though  not  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
ascend  beyond  the  Mohammedan  era.  ^  It  is  a  singular  fact,'  he 
remarks,  ‘  that  there  is  no  available  date  beyond  the  fourth  cen- 
^  tury  for  any  of  the  great  Rajpoot  families,  all  of  which  are 
'  brought  from  the  north.  This  was  the  period  of  one  of  the 

*  grand  irruptions  of  Getic  races  from  Central  Asia,  who  esta- 

*  blished  kingdoms  in  the  Punjaub  and  on  the  Indus.'  The  ge¬ 
nealogical  roll  of  the  Rahtore  rajpoots  begins  with  Yavanaswa, 
prince  of  Parlipoor;  in  whose  name,  as  interpreted  by  our  Author, 
(a  Yaran  prince  of  the  Aswa  tribe,)  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
Scythic  origin  of  this  Rajpoot  family.  The  authentic  annals 
commence  with  the  conquest  of  Canouj  in  the  year  of  the  Hindoo 
era  526,  answering  to  a.  d.  470,  by  Nayn  Pal,  the  founder  of  the 
Hah  tore  dynasty  which  terminated  in  the  person  of  the  Rajah 


*  Gladwin's  Translation,  VoL  11.  p.  521. 
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Jrichund,  a.  d.  11U3,  On  the  fall  of  the  kin^om  of  Canouj 
before  the  arms  of  the  Ghiinian  sultan,  the  fugitive  Hahtore 
prince,  Sevaji,  with  a  small  number  of  his  followers,  fled  to  the 
desert  of  Maroowar  (Marwar),  and  ultimately  established  their 
|K)wer  in  that  country. 

When  the  Hahtore  chief,  Nayn  l*al,  made  himself  master  of 
Canouj  •,  the  reigning  monarch  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  was 
Aji.p«1,  whose  image  is  still  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants.  If 
tbe  adjunct  po/  or  pali  indicated,  as  Col.  Tod  supposes,  ‘  the 

*  pastoral  race  of  the  invaders  \  it  would  indicate  that  those 
whom  they  invaded  were  also  palli.  But  it  is  obviously  an  ho¬ 
norific  affix,  answering  to  bal  in  flanni-bal,  Asdru-bal,  &c.,  and 
may  safely  be  rendereti  ‘  lord  \  as  identical  with  hel  or  baal.  If 
these  Hahtore  raj}KH)t8  *  may  lioast  of  their  pedigree  because  they 

*  can  trace  it  through  a  |M?riod  of  13G0  years ',  still,  they  appear 
in  India,  not  only  as  foreigners,  but  as  moderns  in  companson 
with  the  annals  of  the  native  races.  The  era  of  Vicram-aditya 
or  Hickermiuit,  which  Col.  Tod  constantly  refers  to,  dates  five 
centuries  before  the  intrusion  of  these  Varans,  The  true  his¬ 
tory  of  that  renowned  sovereign  is  a  desideratum.  That  he  too 
was  a  foreign  conaueror,  is  evident,  both  fVom  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  referrea  to  in  the  (.'ashmirian  annals,  and  from  the 
tradition  which  ascrilx^s  to  him  a  religious  belief  very  different  from 
that  of  his  subjects. In  the  affix  of  his  name — aditya^  we  have 
apparently  the  same  word  that  terminates  the  titles  of  several  of 
the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  sovereigns ;  as  Kucratides,  Tyridates, 
Mithridates.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  little  before  this  time, 
the  Parthian  Mithridates  is  stated  to  have  extended  his  dominioni 
into  India  beyond  the  limits  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  to 
have  made  the  Ganj^es  his  eastern  boundary.  The  Arsacides, 
Gibbon  says,  ^  practised  the  worship  of  the  magi,  but  they  dis- 

*  p-aciHl  and  |M>lluteil  it  with  a  various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry.' 
1  hat  Vicram-aditya  held  some  modification  of  tlic  Magian  faith, 
is  highly  probable,  if  he  was  of  the  /endish  race.  Bactra  (or 
Balkh)  was  the  Mekka  of  the  primitive  fire-worshippers  ;  and  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Parthians,  tne  Bactriant, 
the  Sacans,  the  Medes,  and  many  barbarous  nations,  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  Will  it  be  thought  a  fanciful  hy- 


*  Canouj  is  repreaentctl  in  the  Mahabbanit  as  having  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  honours  of  Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  the  capital  of  the  great 
Rama. 

t  •  To  animate  the  rrlimoiis  seal  of  the  inferior  classes,  he  set  up 
the  great  image  of  Maha-Cali,  or  Time,  in  the  city  of  Oojein,  whiCT 
he  built,  while  he  himself  worshipped  only  the  infinite  and  invisible 
God.*  Maurice's  HindewUn,  I.  fift— 70.  This  Maha-Cali  must  have 
been  the  Saturn  of  the  Suls  an  worship. 
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|)utlie»is  that  should  explain  the  emblematic  genealogy  of  the 
children  of  lire  and  the  children  of  the  sun  as  indicating  the 
original  faith  of  their  ancestry?  Several  expressions  which 
occur  in  the  native  annals,  favour  this  theory.  When  *  the 
Father  of  Creation '  regenerateil  the  warrior  race,  it  is  said, 
*thc  tire-fountain  (anhut-cooptd)  was  lustrated  with  the  waters 
*  of  the  (f  anges.'  (p.  440.)  This  may  be  understood  to  mean 
that  either  by  intermarriap*  with  the  daughters  of  the  Hindoo 
race,  or  by  renouncing  their  original  superstition  for  the  Brah- 
minical  faith,  these  fire-sprung  warriors  were  purified  and  brought 
over  to  the  pale  of  Hindooism.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
which  we  find  Colonel  Tod  patting  upon  these  singular  ex¬ 
pressions. 

*  These  warriors,  thus  regenerated  to  fight  the  battles  of  Brah- 
minism,  and  brought  within  the  pale  of  that  faith,  must  have  been 
either  the  al)origiiial  debased  classes,  raised  to  moral  importance  by  the 
mininters  of  the  pervading  (prevailing^  religion,  or  foreign  races  who 
had  obtained  a  fating  among  them.  The  contrasted  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  respective  races  will  decide  this  question.  The  aborigines 
are  dark,  diminutive,  and  ill-favoured :  the  Agniculas  (hre-race)  are 
uf  gotsl  stature  and  fair,  with  prominent  features,  like  those  the 
Parihiau  kings.  The  ideas  which  pervade  their  martial  poetry,  are 
such  as  were  held  by  the  Scythian  in  distant  ages,  and  which  even 
Brahiiiiiiisni  has  failed  to  eradicate ;  w'hile  the  tumuli  containing  ashes 
and  arms,  discovered  throughout  India,  indicate  the  nomadic  warrior  of 
the  north  as  the  proselyte  of  Mount  Aboo.*  p.  442. 

Of  the  four  Agnirula  races,  the  Chohans,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Ilara  rajpoots,  were  the  first  who  obtained  extensive  domi¬ 
nion.  The  original  seat  of  their  sovereignty  was  that  part  of 
Central  India  Uirdering  uf>on  the  Nerbuddah,  whence  they  are 
Ktatcd  to  have  extended  their  conquests  to  Delhi,  Lahore,  Cabtil, 
and  even  Nepaul.  Ajipal,  whom  the  Hah  tores  drove  from  Ca- 
nouj,  was  probably  a  Chohan;  as  a  prince  of  the  same  name,  and 
of  the  Chohan  dynasty,  having  established  himself  at  Ajitneer, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  state ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  invasion,  Ajimcer  had  become  the  chief  seat  of 
Chohan  power. 

At  this  period,  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and,  according 
to  Colonel  Tod,  for  centuries  previous,  Hindoosthan  Proper 
comprised  four  great  kingdoms;  vis.,  1.  Delhi,  under  the  Tuan 
and  Chohans ;  2.  Canouj,  under  the  liahtores ;  3.  Mewar,  under 
the  Ghelotes ;  and  4.  Anhulwarra,  under  the  Chauras  and  So- 
lankhics.  To  one  or  other  of  these  states,  the  numerous  petty 
princes  of  India  paid  homage  and  feudal  service.  The  kingdom 
of  Delhi  ^  extended  over  all  the  countries  westward  of  the  Indus, 

‘  embracing  the  lands  watered  by  its  arms,  from  the  foot  of  the . 
'  Himalaya  and  the  desert  to  the  Aravulli  chain ; '  being  divided 
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from  Canouj  by  the  Cali-nuddse  (bltck-itream),  the  Calindi  of 
the  Greek  geographers.  The  reigning  monarch,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Shahab-ud-deen,  was  the  Rajah  Pilhowra,  or  Pir- 
thiraj,  of  the  Chohan  race,  whose  romantic  adventure,  referred  to 
by  Colonel  Tod,  is  given  more  at  length  in  the  “  Atfeen  Ak- 
According  to  the  Mohammedan  authority,  the  Ghiznitn 
monarch  was  invitetl  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Chohan  mo¬ 
narch  of  Delhi,  hy  his  incensed  foe,  Jeichund,  the  Maharajah  of 
(^anoiij ;  who  is  moreover  represented  to  have  been  ‘  of  so  tolerant 
‘  a  disposition,  that  many  natives  of  Persia  and  Tatary  were  en- 
*  gaged  in  his  service.'  The  Rahtore  sovereign  who  reigned  at 
Canouj  at  the  time  of  Sulun  Mahmoud's  invasion,  is  even  stated 
by  some.  Perish ta  says,  to  have  turned  true  believer.  The  Par¬ 
thian  or  Scythian  origin  of  this  dynasty  renders  the  statement 
the  more  credible.  The  kingdom  of  Canouj  is  supposed  to  have 
extended,  at  this  time,  northward  to  the  Himalaya,  eastward  to 
Casi  (BenareK),  westward  to  the  ('ali-nuddee,  and  southward  to 
Hundelkhund  and  Mewar*.  The  latter  kingdom,  the  proper 
name  of  which  {Medya-wor)  signiHes,  according  to  ('olonel  Tod, 

‘  the  central  regitin',  had  for  its  Iwundarics,  the  Aravulli  chain 
on  the  north,  Anhulwarra  on  the  west,  and  the  Dhar  principality 
on  the  south:  it  seems  to  answer  very  nearly  to  Malwah.  An¬ 
hulwarra  extended  southward  to  the  ocean,  westward  to  the  In¬ 
dus,  and  northward  to  the  desert,  and  must  therefore  have  com¬ 
prised  (fujeraU  Hut  if  these  four  kingdoms  were  the  only  Raj¬ 
poot  empin*s,  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  they  were  the  only 
great  Indian  kingdoms.  In  the  east,  the  empire  of  Magadha, 
under  the  Andhra  dynasty,  ap|)ears  to  have  vied  in  wealth  and 
im|Mirtance  with  any  of  the  western  kingdoms;  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Nerbuddah,  the  empire  founded  by  Shalivahan,  about  a.d. 
77t  ^hose  accession  forms  the  Mahratta  era,  comprised  an  exten¬ 
sive  region.  In  fact,  the  Brahmins  divide  India  into  fen  great 
kingdoms ;  which  included  several  smaller  states  more  or  less  in¬ 
dependent. 

Of  the  early  mixture  of  the  Scythic  and  Hindoo  races,  there  ii 
abundant  evidence;  and  the  Institutes  of  Menu  speak  of  the 
Sacas  (A’octf*),  Yavanaa,  Pahlavas  (ancient  Persians),  Paradas, 
Sic.,  as  kindr^  races  of  the  warrior  caste,  distinct  from  the  Brah- 
minical  tribes.  The  precise  situation  of  VornfM-dwiita^  the  land 
of  the  Yavans,  it  is  dithcult  to  determine ;  but  it  most  probably 
included  Bactria;  and  although  the  Bactrian  (v reeks  may  not 
have  been  the  original  A  avans,  they  were  considered  as  bclong- 

Jeichunci  is  stated,  in  the  C'hohau  uunals,  tu  have  defeated  twice 
Sidn^,  King  of  .Vnhulwarra,  and  to  have  extended  his  dominions  south 
of  the  Nerbuddali. 
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ing  to  the  same  Titanic  race.  Saca-Awipa^  the  country  of  the 
Sat(r^  has  been  placcfl  near  the  fountains  of  the  Oxus,  in  Bok¬ 
hara;  but  it  perhaps  denotes  Sacastiana.  Waving  these  geogra¬ 
phical  and  etymological  inquiries,  the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject  of  investigation  that  presents  itself  in  connexion  with 
these'  ancient  annals,  is  the  original  seat  and  fountain,  not  of  this 
race  or  that  nation,  but  of  the  Uaj|K)ot  feudalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Hraliminical  hierocracy  on  the  other ;  both  of 
them  foreign  from  the  primitive  democracy  of  Hindoo  society, 
which  is  still  found  existing  among  the  Mahrattas.  The  interior 
constitution  and  condition  of  each  township  in  the  Mahratta 
countries,  has,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  territorial  boundaries 
and  the  transfers  of  ]K>litical  power,  remained  unchanged.  And 
such,  ('olonel  Wilks  affirms  to  have  been  *  the  primitive  com- 
*  ponent  parts  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  India.'  Each  village  is  a 
little  republic,  with  the  |)otail,  or  mokuddum,  at  its  head,  who  is 
at  once  magistrate,  collector,  and  head  fanner;  answering,  in 
several  res))ects,  to  the  Syrian  sheikh.  This  system  goes  back 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  age  of  Menu.  India  is  a  mass  of  such  re¬ 
publics  ;  and  while  the  village  remains  entire  under  its  potail,  the 
passive  natives  give  themselves  little  concern  about  the  breaking 
up  and  division  of  kingdoms.  Although  Brahminism  has  been 
grafted  upon  this  primitive  social  constitution,  it  appears  to  be 
not  only  quite  distinct  from  it,  but  to  have  originated  in  a  totally 
diH'crent  state  of  society  ;  and  its  first  seat  in  India,  was,  accora- 
ing  to  tradition,  Cashmeer,  where  a  dialect  is  spoken  which  comes 
neari'st  to  the  sacred  language.  The  Hrahminical  faith  has  also 
liecn  received  by  the  martial  Haipoot  tribes  ;  but  their  priests  are 
the  Chnrnns  and  Rhnts  (Bards),  who,  to  the  direction  of  their 
superstitious  devotions,  add  the  office  of  chroniclers  of  their  fame. 
The  Celtic  Druidism  and  the  Scandinavian  feudalism  exhibit  the 
same  marki'd  opposition.  But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
pursue  these  seductive  analogies.  In  the  midst  of  Kajpootana, 
there  is  found  a  race  distinct  from  the  feudal  tribes  who  have 
established  their  ascendancy  in  that  region,  and  whom  Col.  Tod 
mpposes  to  be  the  Gette  of  European  history  ;  ascribing  to  them 
a  patriarchal  simplicity  of  polity  and  a  tenacious  attachment  to 
liberty.  They  are  known  under  the  names  of  Jits,  Juts,  or 


Lnown  under  the  names  of  Jits,  Juts,  or 


Jauts,  and  far  surpassed  in  numbers,  three  centuries  ago,  any 
other  trilie  or  race  in  India.  *  It  is  a  fact,'  our  Author  adds, 
'  that  they  now  constitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  peasantry  of 
'  western  llajwarra'  (Raipootana),  *and  perhaps  of  northern  In- 
*  dia.'  The  present  Seik  Rajah  is  a  Jit;  and  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  Punjaub,  both  proselytes  to  Islam,  and  followers 
of  Nanuk,  are  also  of  this  tribe. 

'  At  what  period  these  Jits  established  themselves  in  the  Indian  dssert, 
^ve  are  entirely  ignorant ;  hut  even  at  the  time  of  the  Rahtore  invasion 
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of  these  oommunitiet,  their  habits  conhnned  the  tradition  of  their 
Scythic  origin.  They  led  chiefly'  a  {laitoral  life,  were  guided,  but  not 
governed  by  the  elden,  and,  with  the  exci*ption  of  uduratioii  to  the 
univenal  mother  (Hhavani),  incarnate  in  the  {lenani  of  a  youthful  Jitni, 
they  were  utter  aliens  to  the  Hindu  theocracy.  In  fact,  the  doctrines 
of  the  great  iMlumite  naint.  Sheikh  Fureetl,  appcMir  to  have  overturned 
the  Pagan  rites  brought  fn»m  the  Jaxartes ;  and  without  any  settled 
ideas  on  religion,  the  Jits  of  the  dest'it  jumbled  all  their  tenets  t(^ther. 
The  peritid  of  Kuhtore  domination  over  these  patriarchal  communities, 
WHS  intermediate  lietween  Timoor's  and  Haber’s  invasion  of  India.  The 
former,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Chagitai  dynasty,  boasts  of  the 
myriads  of  Jit  souls  he  **  consigned  to  {lerdition,”  on  the  desert  plains 
of  India,  as  well  as  in  Trans4>xiuna :  so  we  may  conclude  that  successive 
migrations  of  this  |)eople  from  that  **  great  store-housc  of  nations'* 
went  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Indies.  The  extent  of  their  possessions 
justifies  this  conclusion  ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  forming 
the  boundaries  of  Hikaner  was  |>o8sessed  by  the  six  Jit  cantons.' — 

p.  181. 

Wc  must  confess,  however,  that  stronger  evidence  Is  requisite, 
than  we  find  in  these  pages,  to  estahlish  the  identity  of  the  Jauts 
of  Moiiltan  and  Agra,  with  the  Jits  or  Getes  of  Bikancer,  and 
again,  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  the  Yuti,  alias  *  the  Scythic 
‘  S'atiu.’  This  is  a  labyrinth  into  which  wc  dare  not  venture 
without  a  safer  clew.  One  fact,  incidentally  mentioned,  strike! 
us  as  im]M)rtant,  not  only  as  denoting  a  diversity  of  national  ori¬ 
gin,  but  as  throwing  some  light  ujKin  the  probable  origin  of  the 
distinction  made  by  Mohammedan  writers  between  //hid  and 
Sind^, 

*  The  nativt's  of  these  regions*  (liordering  on  the  Garah)  'cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sibilant ;  so  that  the  s  is  converted  into  h.  As  an  example, 
the  name  JahUmvr  liecomes  "  the  hill  of  fools,*’  instead  of  "  the  hill  of 
Jasil.**  Sankra,  in  like  manner,  becomes  Hankra* — p.  187* 

The  Balooch  tribes,  who  give  name  to  Haloochistan,  arc  sup¬ 
posed  by  Col.  T(kI  to  be  of  the  Jit  or  Getc  race ;  and  he  expresses 
nis  conviction,  that  the  Afghans  or  Patans  arc  descended  from 
the  Yadu  or  Jadoo  race,  the  progenitors  also  of  the  Uhatti  raj- 
noots  of  Jessulmeer.  The  word  1  adt/,  converted  into  Yahud^ 
Jew,  or  confounded  with  it,  may  have  given  rise,  he  thinks,  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  Afghans  are  of  Jewish  descent.  *  VVhe- 

ther  these  Yadus  are,  or  are  not,  Yuti,  or  Getes,  remains  to  be 
‘  proved.'  In  another  place  (p.  231),  our  Author  seems  disposed 
to  make  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Jagatai  Toorks.  But  these  con¬ 
jectures  are  supported  by  no  historical  or  philological  evidence; 
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and  furnish  only  hints  for  further  invcstintion.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  Author,  to  remark,  that  he  offers  his  work  only  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  the  future  historian.  We  must  now  turn  to 
what  will  be  deemed  the  most  entertaining  portion  of  the  volume ; 
the  l*cr»4»nal  Narrative. 

In  January  1820,  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  that  the 
Author  should  visit  the  principalities  of  Boondi  and  Kotah,  which 
were  placed  under  his  political  superintendence.  These  two  prin¬ 
cipalities,  named  from  their  chief  towns,  comprise  the  region  pro- 
|)erlv  called  Haravati  (corrupted  into  Harowtee),  or  the  country 
of  the  Hara  rajpoots.  The  Chumbul,  which  intersects  this  ter- 
ntor)%  forms  the  mutual  boundary.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
the  Author  broke  up  his  head-quarters  at  Oodipoor,  and  tra¬ 
versing  Mewar,  reaaied,  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  Pafhar 
or  plateau  of  Central  India,  which  forms  the  grand  natural  ram¬ 
part  of  Mewar  on  the  east. 

*  As  we  approached  it,  the  level  line  of  its  crest,  so  distinct  from  the 
pinnaclcHl  Aravulli,  at  once  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  table-land  or  rock  of 
the  secondary  formation.  Although  its  elevation  is  not  al)0vc  400  feet 
from  its  western  Imse,  the  transition  is  remarkable ;  and  it  presents 
from  the  summit  one  of  the  most  diversified  scenes,  whether  in  a  moral, 
political,  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  that  1  ever  beheld.  From  this 
s|)ot,  the  mind's  eye  embraces  at  once  all  the  grand  theatres  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Mewar.  XJjxm  our  right  lies  Cheetore,  the  palladium  of  Ilin- 
dooisin  ;  on  the  west,  the  gigantic  Aravulli,  enclosing  the  new  capital, 
and  the  shelter  of  her  heroes ;  here,  at  our  feet,  or  within  view,  all  the 
alienated  lands  now  under  the  barbarian  **  Toork  '*  or  Mahratta,  ns 
Jaaiid,  Jeerun,  Neeinuch,  Neembaira,  Kheyri,  Ruttengurh.  What 
associations,  what  aspirations,  does  this  scene  conjure  up  to  one  who 
feels  as  a  Huj|H)ot  for  this  fair  land !  The  rich  flat  we  have  passed 
over,— a  space  of  nearly  seventy  English  miles  from  one  table  range  to 
the  other, — appears  as  a  deep  basin  fertilized  by  numerous  streams,  fed 
by  huge  reservoirs  in  the  mountains,  and  studded  with  towns,  which 
once  were  |>o])ulous,  but  arc  for  the  most  part  now  in  ruins,  though  the 

rrm  of  incipient  prosperity  is  just  appearing.  From  this  height, 
condensed  all  my  speculative  ideas  on  a  very  favourite  subject, — the 
formation  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  ancient  and  modem  capitals  of 
Mew'ar,  by  which  her  soil  might  be  made  to  return  a  tenfold  harvest, 
tnd  famine  be  shut  out  for  ever  from  her  gates.  My  eye  embraced 
the  whole  line  of  the  Bairis,  from  its  outlet  at  the  Oidisdgur,  to  its 
passage  within  a  mile  of  Cheetore ;  and  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue 
from  such  a  work  appeared  incalculable.  What  new  ideas  would  be 
opened  to  the  Rajpoot,  on  seeing  the  trains  of  oxen  which  now  creep 
slowly  along  with  merchandize  for  the  amital,  exchanged  for  boats 
gliding  along  the  canal ;  and  his  fields,  for  many  miles  on  each  side, 
irrigated  by  lateral  cuts,  instead  of  the  cranking  Esvptian  wheel,  as  it 
is  c^ed,  but  which  is  indigenous  to  India  !*  pp.  7* 

Surely  the  means  for  carrying  so  noble  a  proj^t  into  execution 
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ought  not  to  be  wanting.  The  summit  of  the  Fathar  or  Ooptr* 
mat  (upper-land)  is  a  fertile,  wooded,  and  well-watered  tract,  in¬ 
tersected  hy  deep  glens  of  romantic  beauty  ;  and  as  in  old  Greece, 
every  fountain  is  consecrated  to  some  local  deity.  Near  one  of 
these  sacred  8|>ots,  there  is  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  called 
Giant's  Hone,  from  which  votaries  of  Sookhdeo  (‘  the  ease-giving 
‘  god')  take  ‘  the  warrior's  leap,'  which,  if  they  survive,  is  to  le- 
cure  to  them  the  object  of  their  desire.  ‘  There  are  many  such 
*  Lt^tcidhens^  we  arc  told,  ‘  in  this  region  of  romance.'  That  at 
Oonkar,  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  that  at  Mount  Gimar,  are  the 
most  celebrated.  The  whole  of  the  Pofhary  to  the  west  of  the 
C'humbul,  till  within  the  last  sixty  years,  belonged  to  Mewar; 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  seised  by  Sindia,  the  Mahratta 
chief,  ‘  on  mortgage  for  war  contributions  paid  over  and  over 
‘  again.'  In  this  alpine  region,  the  Author  suffered  severely  from 
the  mountain  mists  and  the  variations  of  the  tem|KTature.  On 
one  day,  at  day-break,  the  thermometer  stmid  at  (k)*;  only  three 
days  after,  at  27®  ;  it  then  rose  to  40®  and  60®,  and  at  mid-day, 
stood  at  75®  and  90®.  He  descended  with  the  Hhainuni  stream 
to  Hhynsmr,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chumbul,  the  description  of 
which  we  must  transcribe. 

*  The  castle  of  Hhynsror  is  most  romantically  situated  upon  the 
extreme  point  of  a  ridge,  on  an  almost  isolated  rib  of  the  Pat’har  from 
which  we  had  descended.  To  the  east,  its  abrupt  cliff  overhangs  the 
placid  ex|mnse  of  the  Chumbul,  its  height  above  which  is  200  feet: 
the  level  of  the  river  in  the  monscNm  is  marked  at  full  30  feet 
al>ove  its  present  elevation.  The  Hhamuni  lK)unds  Hhynsror  on  the 
west,  and,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  has  completely  scarped  the  rock, 
even  to  the  angle  of  confluence,  within  which  is  plac<*d  a  castle,  to 
whoM*  security  a  smaller  intermediate  stream  not  a  little  contributes. 
The  river  is  never  fordable,  and  its  translucent,  sem-green  w'aters  are 
now  full  40  feet  in  depth.  When,  in  the  perimlical  rains,  it  accu- 
niulati*8  at  its  source,  and  is  fed,  during  its  passage,  by  many  minor 
streams  from  the  Vindhya  and  this  oherlandt  its  velocity  is  overw’hclm- 
ing:  it  rises  alwvc  the  opposing  bank,  and  laying  under  water  the 
whole  tract  to  the  base'  of  the  table-land  of  llarouti,  sweeps  awnr  in 
its  irrt*sistible  course  even  the  rocks.  The  channel  cut  in  the  rock  if 
as  clean  as  if  performed  with  the  chisel ;  and  standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  which  is  from  30(f  to  760  feet  in  height,  one  discerns  in 

imagination  the  marks  of  union . Although  the  stream  is,  of 

cours«%  much  below  the  level  of  its  source,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  summit  of  this  chasm  {oopermdl)  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the 
highest  land  of  Malwa.  1  sav  this  after  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  general  depression  of  Xialwa  to  this  point.  Under  Hhynsror, 
the  current  is  never  very  gentle  ;  but  both  above  and  below,  there  are 
rapids,  if  not  falls,  of  30  to  50  feet  in  descent . 

*  Tradition  has  preserved  the  etymology  of  Hhynsror,  and  dates  iti 
erection  from  the  second  century  of  the  era  of  Vicrama,  though  others 
make  it  antecedent  to  him.  He  that  as  it  may,  it  adds  a  fact  of  somt 
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importance,  viz,,  tliut  the  Ckaruns,  or  Barda,  were  then,  as  now,  the 
urtvilfged  carriers  of  Itiijwanra,  and  that  this  was  one  of  their  great 
linen  of  communication.  Bhynsror,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  some 
mighty  conqueror,  owes  its  existence  to  the  joint  efforts  of  Bhynsa 
Sab,  t)ie  merchant,  and  Bora,  a  Charun  and  Brinjarri,  to  protect  their 
tandiis  (curuvans)  from  the  lawless  mountaineers,  when  compelled  to 
make  a  long  halt  during  the  periodical  rains.*  pp.  (hli) — 6;*i2. 

Near  the  confines  of  Mewar  and  Boondi,  several  cairrut  of 
loose  stones  were  passed,  the  memorials  of  rajpoots  slain  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  cattle  against  the  Meena  Imnditti  who  dwelt  amid  the 
ravines  of  the  Bunas,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  plateau. 

*  **  Who  durst,*'  said  my  guide,  as  wc  stopped  at  these  tumuli,  have 
psHstMl  the  PaChar  eighteen  months  ago?  They  would  have  killed 
you  for  the  cakes  you  had  almut  you :  now  you  may  carry  gold.  These 
green  fields  would  have  been  snared,  perhaps  reaped  altogether  by 
them  ;  but  now,  though  there  is  no  suiierfluity,  there  is  *  play  for  the 
teeth,’  and  we  can  put  our  turban  under  our  heads  at  night  without 
the  fear  of  missing  it  in  the  morning.  Atul  Rqj  !  (May  your  sove¬ 
reignty  lust  for  ever!)”  This  is  the  universal  language  of  men  who 
have  never  known  iieaceful  days,  who  have  been  nurtured  amidst  the 
elements  of  discord  and  rapine,  and  who,  consequently,  can  appreciate 
the  change,  albeit  they  were  not  mere  spectators.'  p.  659. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  .the  rnj  of  Sir  Company  has 
put  down  the  execrable  system  of  marauding,  which  has  desolated 
this  fine  district;  nor  can  we  understand  the  precise  grounds 
upon  wliich  the  Author  wished  the  Ilaj]K)ot8  to  be  again  put 
in  uncontrolled  possession  of  a  country  they  proved  themselves 
unable  alike  to  rule  or  to  defend.  With  these  bandits  of  the 
Hunas,  he  subsequently  made  acquaintance ;  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  advert  to  them. 

In  pursuing  his  route  to  Kotah,  the  Author  left  the  valley 
of  the  Chumbul,  and  ascended  by  a  narrow  pass  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  to  the  summit  of  another  ridge  covered  with  a 
majestic  forest  and  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  Among  the 
trees  arc  enumerated,  the  imli  or  tamarind-tree,  the  lofty  semul 
or  cotton-tree,  the  taindoo  or  ebony-tree,  the  dho^  and  the  knarled 
snktH),  ‘  looking  like  a  leper  among  its  healthy  brethren.'  Many 
ruined  hamlets  were  passed  in  the  forest,  but  all  were  desolate ; 
and  the  Bheels  and  ‘  their  brethren  of  the  forests,  the  wild 
*  beasts,'  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  region.  By  the  way, 
our  Author  seems  to  have  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  a  Rajpoot 
respecting  the  poor  Bheels,  *  the  Gaels '  or  Celts  of  India,  who, 

*  The  Author  speaks  of  re-ascending  '  the  third  steppe  of  our  mi¬ 
niature  Alp.*  He  means,  we  presume,  the  third  terrace  or  step,  but 
the  orthography  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  bare  savanna. 

VOI..  VIII.  —  N.s. 
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althougli  now  a  degraded  race,  are  wholly  undeserving  of  this 
contemptuous  mode  of  reference.  Bishop  Heber  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  speak  of  them  in  ycry  different  terms ;  and  the  former 
says,  that  ‘  thieves  and  sava^s  as  they  are,'  he  found  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  he  conversed  with  ‘  thought  them,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
‘  race  than  their  Hajpjot  conquerors.'  •  A  gradual  descent  led 
down  to  Kotah,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chumbul.  The 
appearance  of  this  place  is  very  imposing,  and  impresses  the 
mind  with  a  more  lively  notion  of  wealth  and  activity,  than  most 
cities  in  India.  It  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
British  India,  in  connexion  with  the  extraordinary  man  who 
so  long,  under  the  title  of  Regent,  exercised  the  virtual  powers 
of  sovereignty  over  this  Rajpoot  state,  and  who  is  styled  by 
Col.  Tod  the  Nestor  of  Rajwarra.  Zalim  Sing  was  the  first 
chief  who  accepted  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pindarry  war  in  IttlJ; 
and  he  remained  faithful  to  his  engagements.  His  portrait,  as 
drawn  hy  our  Author,  exhibits  him  as  a  consummate  politician 
and  all-accomplished  des|)ot,  who  would  have  shed  lustre  on 
the  throne  of  Baber  and  Aurungzebe. 

*  Ever)’  uct  evinced  his  dwp  skill  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  elements  hy  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  could 
circumvent  the  crafty  Muhratta,  calm  or  quell  the  arrogant  Rajpoot, 
and  extort  the  applause  even  of  the  Briton,  who  is  little  prone  to  allow 
merit  in  an  Asiatic.  lie  was  a  de|M)sitory  of  the  prejudices  and  the 
pride  of  his  countrymen,  both  in  religious  and  social  life:  yet,  enigma¬ 
tical  as  it  must  ap|H*ar,  he  frt'quently  violated  them,  though  the  infrac¬ 
tion  was  so  gradual  os  to  \)c  iini)erci*ptible  except  to  the  few  who 
watched  the  slow  progress  of  his  plans.  To  such,  ne  appeared  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  most  contradictory  elements ;  lavish  and  parsimonious, 
oppressive  and  protecting  ;  with  one  hand  bestowing  diamond  aigrettes, 
w’ith  the  other  taking  the  tithe  of  the  anchorite's  wallet ;  one  day,  se¬ 
questrating  estates,  and  driving  into  exile  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the 
land ;  the  next,  receiving  with  open  arms  84»me  expatriated  noble, 
and  supporting  him  in  dignity  and  affluence,  till  the  receding  tide  of 
human  affairs  rendered  such  supimrt  no  hmger  requisite. 

*  Aware  of  the  dangtT  of  relaxing,  “  to  have  done  ",  even  when 
cichty-five  winters  had  passed  over  his  head,  was  never  in  his  thoughts. 
He  knew  that  a  Rajpoot's  throne  should  be  the  Imck  of  his  steed ;  and 
w’hen  blindness  overt(M»k  him,  and  he  could  no  longer  lead  the  chase 
on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  his  litter  to  his  grand  hunts,  which 
consiste<l  sometimes  of  several  thousand  armed  men.  Besides  dis¬ 
sipating  the  ennui  of  his  rassals,  he  obtained  many  other  objects  by  an 
amusement  so  analogous  to  their  character :  in  the  unmasked  joyous- 


•  See  Heber's  Journal,  Vol.  II.  4to,  p.  71-  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series, 
\rol.  XXIX.  p.  312.  Col.  Tod  states,  that  the  Rajpoot  himself  will 
eat,  and  all  classes  will  drink  water  at  the  hands  of  tne  Bheels. 
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ntfs  of  the  sport,  he  heard  the  unreserved  opinions  of  his  companions, 
snd  gaineil  tlieir  affection  by  thus  administering  to  the  favourite  pas¬ 
time  of  the  Haj)MM>t,  whose  life  is  otherwise  monotonous.  When  in 
the  forest,  he  would  sit  down,  surruundiHl  by  thousands,  to  regale  on 
the  pnme  of  the  day.  Caniels  followed  his  tniin,  laden  with  flour, 
supir,  spices,  and  huge  cauldrons  for  the  use  of  his  sylvan  cuisine; 
snd  amidst  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  he  would  go  through  the  varied 
routine  of  government,  attend  to  foreign  and  commercial  |)olicy,  the 
details  of  his  farms  or  his  army,  the  reports  of  his  police ;  nay,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  operations,  shot  flying  fii  all  directions,  the  undent 
Regent  might  Ik*  disc<»vered,  like  our  immortal  Alfred  or  St.  Louis  of 
the  Franks,  administering  justice  under  the  shade  of  some  spreading 
peepuUtree ;  while  the  day  so  passed  would  be  chiset]  with  religious 
rites,  and  the  recital  of  a  mythological  epic:  he  found  time  for  all, 
never  np|H*ari‘d  hurried,  nor  could  he  be  taken  bv  surprise.  When  he 
could  110  longer  see  to  sign  his  own  name,  he  fiad  an  autograph  fac¬ 
simile  engraved,  which  was  placed  in  the  special  care  of  a  confidential 
officer,  to  apply  when  commanded.  Even  this  loss  of  one  sense  was 
with  him  com|HMisated  by  another ;  for,  long  after  he  was  stone-blind, 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to  im})osc  upon  him  in  the  choice 
of  shawls  or  clothes  of  any  kind,  whose  fabrics  and  prices  he  could  de¬ 
termine  by  the  touch  ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  he  could  in  like 
manner  distinguish  colours. 

‘  If,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  ''that  man  deserves  well  of  his 
country,  who  makes  a  bfade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before  **, 
what  merit  is  due  to  him  who  made  the  choicest  of  nature's  products 
flourish  where  grass  could  not  gnnv  ;  who  covered  the  bare  rock  around 
his  capital  with  soil,  and  cultivated  the  exotics  of  Arabia,  Ceylon,  and 
the  western  Archipelago;  who  translated  from  the  Indian  Apennines 
(the  mountains  of  Malabar)  the  coco-nut  and  ])almyra ;  and  thus  re¬ 
futed  the  assertion  that  these  trees  could  not  flourish  remote  from  the 
influence  of  a  marine  atmosphere?  In  his  gardens  were  to  be  found 
the  apples  and  quinces  of  Cabul,  pomegranates  from  the  famed  stock 
of  Kn^la  ca  hagh  in  the  desert,  oranges  of  every  kind,  scions  of  Afl^ 
and  Sylhet,  the  nmhn  of  Mazagoii,  and  the  chumfta-kfla,  or  TOlaeii 
plantam  of  the  Dekhan,  liesides  the  indigenous  productions  of  Raj- 
pootana.  Some  of  tlie  wells  for  irrigating  these  gardens  cost  in  blast¬ 
ing  the  rock  thirty  thousand  ru])ee8  each :  he  hinted  to  his  friends 
that  they  could  not  do  better  than  follow  his  example,  and  a  hint  al¬ 
ways  sutficed.  He  would  have  obtained  a  prize  from  any  horticultural 
•ociety  for  his  improvement  of  the  wild  b^r  which  by  graft¬ 

ing  he  increiuied  to  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  In  chemical  science  he 
had  gained  notoriety  ;  his  uUrs,  or  essential  oils  of  roses,  jessamine, 
and  keurd,  were  far  superior  to  any  that  could  be  purchased. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  repair  to  the  vafley  of  Cashmere  to  witness 
the  fabrication  of  its  shawls ;  for  the  looms  and  the  wool  of  that  fairy 
region  were  transferred  to  Kotah,  and  the  Cashmerian  weaver  plied 
the  shuttle  under  Zalim's  own  eye.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  his  lead- 
mines,  he  found  that  this  branen  of  industry  did  not  return  even  six¬ 
teen  anas  and  a  half  for  the  rupee,  the  minimum  profit  at  which  he 
fixed  his  remuneration ;  so  that,  after  satisf3rtng  his  curiosity,  he  abon- 
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Uie  inMUufucturtf*  His  forgrs  for  sword*  and  fiif-arm*  had  a  hip^ 
rv|»utaiioii»  and  his  uiatchlocks  rival  thiiseof  BtMiiidi,  laith  in  excellence 
and  elaliurute  workmunship/  pp.  .*>HH — 

(*ol.  'I'od  was  detained  six  months  at  Kotah  by  the  cmimrrasxing 
duties  of  his  mission  ;  and  duriny^  the  last  four,  he  had  to  maintain 
*  a  continued  struggle  against  cholera  and  fever.'  He  hail  ex« 
|>erieneeil  every  vicissitude  of  temperature  in  every  part  of  India; 
but  never,  he  says,  did  he  feel  any  thing  to  In?  compared  with  the 
lieat  of  the  dog^lays  at  Kotah. 

*  It  \ias  shortly  after  we  had  shifted  the  camp  from  the  low  paddy 
fields  to  the  euilsinkuitMit  of  the  Kishore  sa^mr  (lake),  immediately  east 
of  the  city,  that  the  skv  became  of  that  transpariMit  blue  which  daxsin 
the  eye  to  Kstk  at.  Throughout  the  day  and  night,  there  was  not  s 
xeplivr  even  to  stir  a  leaf,  but  the  re{>oiie  and  stillness  of  dtmlh.  The 
tlieruiometer  was  in  the  tent,  and  the  agitation  of  the  punka  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  more  sutr<»cating  air,  from  which  I  have  Hcnl,  with  a  sen¬ 
sation  bordering  on  madness,  to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  the  lake.  Hut  the  shade  even  of  the  tamarind  or  cool  plain- 
tain  was  still  Knoi  sup|>ortable.  The  feathered  tribe,  with  their  beaks 
o|H*iieil,  their  wings  Hupping  or  hanging  listlettsiy  down,  and  panting 
for  breath,  like  ourselves,  sought  in  vain  a  ciniI  retreat.  The  horses 
stood  with  heads  drooping  liefore  their  untosted  pnivender.  Amidst 
this  universal  stagnation  of  life,  the  only  sound  which  broke  upon  the 
horrid  stillness,  was  the  note  of  the  cuckoo:  it  w'as  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  it  in  India  ;  and  its  cheerful  .H4»und,  together  with  the  asao- 
ciathms  it  awakened,  priMluced  a  delightful  relief  from  torments  which 
could  init  long  l>e  endured.  ^V'e  invariably  remarked,  that  the  bird 
opened  his  note  at  the  })eriiHl  of  the  great(*st  heat,  about  tw’o  o’clock  in 
the  day,  and  continued,  during  intervals,  for  about  an  hour,  when  he 
changetl  his  quarters,  and  quittetl  us.  1  afterwards  l)ecame  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  bird  ;  and  every  day  in  the  hot  weather  at  Oodipoor, 
when  1  resided  in  one  of  the  villas  in  the  valley,  1  not  only  heard,  but 
frequently  saw  it.’  pp.  (kvi,  4. 

'Fhc  scene  of  the  Author's  encampment  at  Kotah,  was  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  having  in  front  a  fairy  islet, 
ailorneil  with  a  light  *  Saracenic'  pavilion.  Gardens  fringed  the 
liase  of  the  emlmnkment,  wliich  is  Imrdered  with  lofty  trees ;  and 
over  the  |)arapcts  of  the  gigantic  circumvallation  |)eep  the  spires 
and  domes  of  temples  and  mosques,  while  some  glimpses  arc 
caught  of  the  high  land  beyond  the  Chumbul.  There  was  also 
open  to  them,  the  range  of  Madhii  Sing's  magnificent  gardens, 
many  acrt»8  in  extent,  abounding  in  exotic  flowers  and  fruit,  with 
vast  |>artern‘s  of  n>scs.  ‘  Hut  wdiat,'  exclaims  our  Author,  ‘  were 

*  all  these  luxuries,  ct>njoined  with  cholera  morbus,  and  tup- 

*  ttzarni  (tertian  fever),  and  every  other  fever  r'  The  delight  and 
enjoyment  which  thi^  scenes,  and  the  courtesy  and  homage  of 
the  gallant  Uaj|H>ots  were  adapted  to  inspire,  were  dearly  pur- 
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chaMti  with  ‘  a  perpetuity  of  ill  health.'  Scarcely  any  place.  Col. 
Tod  says,  can  l)e  more  unhealthy  than  Kotah  during  the  mon- 
(ioon. 

‘  With  the  rise  of  the  Chiimbiih  whose  w’ntcrs  filtrate  through  the 
fissnres  of  the  rock,  the  wells  are  filled  with  mineral  poison  and  the 
♦•ssence  of  dert>mposed  vegetation.  All  th«»se  in  the  low  ground  at  onr 
first  encampment,  were  overfiowetl  from  this  cause  ;  and  the  surface  of 
each  was  covered  with  an  oilv  |)ellic]e  of  metallic  lustre,  whoae  colours 
were  prismatic,  varying,  with  position  or  ^reflection,  from  shades  of  a 
|)ig(*t>n'M  breast  to  every  tint  of  blue  blended  with  gold.  It  is  the  same 
at  (>odi}>oor  during  the  ])eri(Nlical  rains,  and  with  similar  results,— 
intermittent  and  tertian  fevers, ‘from  which  not  a  man,  European  or 
native,  escaped.  They  are  very  obstinate,  and,  though  not  often  fatal, 
difficult  to  extirpate,  yielding  only  to  calomel,  which  ])erhaps  gene¬ 
rates  a  train  of  evils.*  pp.  (1(15,  6. 

That  terrific  scourge,  the  sjiasmodic  cholera,  is  known  in  India 
under  the  emphatic  name  of  the  death  {mnrri).  It  appears  to 
have  visited  India  repeatedly  at  distant  intervals.  A  tristful 
record  of  its  ravages  in  the  year  1661,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
native  annals  of  Mewar;  and  Orme  describes  it  as  raging  in  the 
Deccan  in  l()fl4.  ‘  'Fhey  had  likewise  a  visitation  of  it  in  the 

‘  memory  of  individuals  now  living.'  The  following  note  seems 
to  claim  transcription. 

‘  Hogarding  the  nature  of  this  disease,  whether  endemic,  epidemic, 
or  contaginuH,  and  its  cure,  we  are  as  ignorant  now  as  on  the  first  day 
of  our  experience.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  conflicting  opinions 
nnd  hv]K)theses,  but  none  satisfactory.  In  India,  nine  m^ical  men 
out  of  ten,  as  well  ns  those  not  professional,  deny  its  bring  contagUms, 
At  (hKlipKw,  the  Hana's  only  son,  hermetically  sealed  in  the  palace 
against  contact,  was  the  first  8«»ized  with  the  disorder  ;  a  pretty  strong 
nnwtf  that  it  was  from  atmospheric  communication.  He  was  also  the 
last  man  in  his  father’s  dominions  likely,  fn>m  prcdispiiKition,  to  he 
attacked,  l)eing  one  of  the  most  athletic  and  prudent  of  his  subjects. 

I  saw  him  through  the  disorder.  We  were  afraid  to  administer  re¬ 
medies  to  the  last  heir  of  llap{)a  Rawul ;  but  I  hinte<l  to  Amurji, 
who  was  Imth  Imrd  and  doctor,  that  strong  doses  of  musk  (12  grains 
each)  might  he  beneficial.  These  he  had,  and  I  prevented  his  having 
cold  water  to  drink,  and  also  checking  the  insensible  perspiration  by 
throwing  off  the  bed-clothes.  Nothing  but  his  robust  frame  and  youth 
made  him  resist  this  tremendous  assailant.*  p.  68,  note. 

*  I  have  had  many  patients  dying  about  me,'  the  Author  adds 
in  a  subsequent  note  (p.  689) ;  but  no  man  ever  dreamed  of 
*  contagion.'  T'his  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  question ;  but 
the  experience  of  one  who  had  such  ample  means  of  forming  a 
correct  and  unbiassed  judgement  in  the  matter,  must  he  allowed 
to  have  great  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  although  this  disease 
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is  clearly  transmitted  by  atmospheric  communication,  and  there 
is  no  proof  of  its  liein^  ever  communicated  by  contact  ^th  the 
diseased,  it  may  be  spread  by  a  localiicd  infection,  and  niay  thus 
assume  the  semblance  of  contagion  by  l)ecoming  in  fact,  in  a 
SCUM',  endemic  in  confined  spots,  where  the  atmospheric  poison 
has  formed  a  combination  with  some  stagnant  moisture  or  impurity. 
On  its  iirst  apix^arance  in  our  Indian  armies,  it  was  for  some  time 
fatal  only  to  tiie  inteni|ierate,  the  ill-fed,  or  the  ill-clothed  ;  ^  hut 
‘  He  soon  dist'overed,'  says  the  Author,  ‘  that  \furri  was  no 
'  res|)ecU:r  of  persiuis,  and  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
‘  lairotican  and  the  native,  the  robust  and  the  weak,  the  well-fed 

*  and  tlie  abstinent  were  alike  subject  to  her  inHuence.’  In  the 
states  under  the  ‘  IVlitical  Agent's'  control,  it  assailed  in  two  in¬ 
stances  the  palace.  'The  ()odi|>oor  prince,  as  has  l>een  mentioned, 
recovered,  but  the  Hoondi  Kao's  time  was  come.  'I'he  expedient 
adopted  by  this  Kaj|K>ot  prince  to  keep  Murri  out  of  his  capital, 
and  the  old  Uegent's  mode  of  expelling  her  from  Kotah,  are 
about  on  a  jiarallcl  with  the  ex|)edient8  that  have  been  had  re¬ 
course  to  as  a  security  against  the  cholera  very  near  home — in 
Ireland.  Old  /aliin  Sing 

*  huviog  assembled  the  Kruhmiiis,  astrologers,  and  those  versed  in  in* 
(*uiitntions,  a  grand  rite  was  g«>t  up,  sacrifice  made,  and  u  solemn  de* 
eree  of  desvaiio  (bunishuient)  was  pronounced  against  Murri.  Ac- 
I'ordingly,  an  equipage  was  prepared  fur  her,  decorated  with  funeral 
emblems,  |minted  black,  and  drawn  by  a  double  team  of  black  oxen; 
Uigs  uf  grain,  also  black,  were  put  into  the  vehicle,  that  the  lady 
might  not  go  forth  without  food,  and  driven  by  a  man  in  sable  vett- 
ineiitH,  folluwt*d  by  the  yells  ut*  the  {xipulace.  Murri  w;is  deported 
acruHS  the  ('humhul,  with  the  cumuiands  of  the  ])riests  that  she  should 
never  set  fisit  again  in  Kotah.  No  sooner  did  my  deceased  friend’ 
(the  Koomli  Ibm)  ‘  hear  of  her  expulsion  from  that  capital,  and  being 
])luciHi  en  chrmih  for  IhsHidi,  than  the  wise  men  of  this  city  were  called 
on  to  provide  means  to  keep  her  from  entering  therein.  Accordingly, 
all  the  water  of  the  (ianges  at  hand  was  iu  requisition ;  an  earthen 
vessel  was  placed  over  the  southern  jMirtal,  from  wiiich  the  sacred 
water  was  coiitinuallv  dripping,  and  ;igainst  which  no  evil  could  pre- 
\ail.  Whether  my  friend’s  supply  of  the  holy  water  failed,  or  Murri 
disri'gurtled  such  opposition,  she  reached  his  |)iilace.’  pp.  (>88,  9. 

Such  instances  of  the  proncncss  of  the  heathen  to  ascribe 
to  imaginary  In'ings  the  mysterious  visitations  of  disease  or 
other  calamity,  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  import  and 
force  of  such  declarations  us  those  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures:— 
“  1  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else:  1  form  the  light,  and 
create  darkness ;  I  make  ]>eace  and  create  evil." — Shall  there 
lie  any  evil  in  a  city,  and  Jehovali  hath  not  indicted  it?'’  ...  • 

1  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew  ...  I  have  sent 
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you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt :  vet  litve 
VC  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah.'' •  While,  however, 
British  ('hristiana  smile  at  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  Indian 
vulgar,  there  is  a  deification  of  second  causes,  which  passes  with 
us  for  philosophy,  less  superstitious,  yet  not  less  impious  than 
that  which  iml>odies  them  in  the  shape  of  imaginary*  agents. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  From  Kotah,  in  September,  the 
Political  Agent  proceeded  to  the  little  court  of  Boondi,  halting 
half  way  at  the  patrimonial  mansion  of  the  Hegcnt.  His  reception 
there  affords  an  insight  into  Rajpoot  manners. 

'  Nandtft  is  a  fine*  specimen  of  a  Rajpoot  kironiul  residence.  Wc 
fntere<l  through  a  gatexmy,  at  the  top  of  which  ^vns  the  mthut^khaneh, 
or  saloon  for  the  Imnd,  into  an  extensive  court  having  colonnaded  piaa- 
zas  all  round,  in  which  the  vassals  were  rangeil.  In  the  centre  of  this 
area  wnn  a  pavilion,  apart  from  the  palace,  surrounded  hy  orangeries 
and  o<loriferous  fiowers,  with  a  Jet-a rnu  in  the  middle,  whence  little 
canals  conducted  the  ^vater,  and  kept  up  a  jierpetual  verdure.  Fnder 
the  arcade  of  this  pavilion,  amidst  a  thousand  welcomes,  thundering  of 
cannon,  trumpets,  and  all  sorts  of  sounds,  we  took  our  s(*ats;  and 
.scarcely  had  congratulations  pnM.sed,  and  the  area  was  cleared  of  our  es¬ 
corts,  when,  to  the  sound  of  the  tabor  and  .xaringi^  the  sweet  notes  of  a 
Punjahi  tHpna  saluted  our  ears.  There  is  a  plaintive  simplicity  in  this 
music,  which  denotes  originality,  and  even  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
laneuage,  conveys  a  sentiment  to  the  most  fastidious,  when  warhled  in 
the  imiwssioned  manner  which  some  of  these  syrens  possess.  While 
the  Mahratta  delights  in  the  dissonant  Hroopud,  which  requires  a  ra¬ 
pidity  of  utterance  quite  surprising,  the  Rajpoot  reposes  in  his  typpa, 
which,  conjoined  with  his  opium,  creates  a  ])araaise.  Here  we  sat, 
amidst  the  orange-groves  of  Nandta,  the  jet^tT ran  throwing  a  mist  l)e- 
tween  us  and  the  gnmpe,  wh<ise  dark  tresses,  antelope-eyes,  and  syren- 
notes,  were  all  thrown  away  upon  the  Frank,  for  my  teeth  were  lieat- 
ing  time  from  the  ague-fit.'  p.  BBJ. 

The  coup  d\pil  of  the  castellated  palace  of  Koondi,  from  which¬ 
ever  side  it  is  approached,  ‘  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  in 
'  India.'  Throughout  Kajwarra,  which  boasts  many  fine  palaces, 
the  Ihmntii-ca-mahl  is  allowed  to  rank  first  in  point  of  grandeur 
of  situation  and  of  architecture.  Col.  Tod  describes  it  as  ‘  an 
'  aggregate  of  palaces,'  intermingled  with  gardens,  raised  on 
gigantic  terraces.  Whoever  has  seen  the  palace  of  Hoondi,  he 
says,  can  easily  picture  to  himself  the  hanging-gardens  of 
Semiramis.  After  remaining  here  for  a  week,  he  proceeded 
through  the  Handa  defile  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Hara 
country,  where  it  l>orders  upon  the  Jehajpoor  district  of  Mewar, 

*  Isa.  xlv.  7.  Auum  iii.  0  ;  iv.  9,  10.  Mic.  vi.  9  might  be  referred 
to,  but  the  Versions  do  nut  support  the  reading  in  toe  AutboHaed 
Translation. 
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occupied  by  the  indigenoufi  Afeettan  already  referred  to.  Still 
Aufferini^  under  ince?M»ant  fever  and  ague,  he  entered  the  valley  of 
Kujoon. 

*  We  are  now/  he  writes  in  hi*  journal,  ‘  in  what  is  termed  the 
Kirar ;  for  no  the  tract  is  nutne<l  on  both  liunks  of  the  Hunas  to  the 
verge  of  the  plateau  ;  anil  mv  journey  'vas  thnuigh  a  little  nation  of 
robliem  by  birth  and  profi*Hsion  ;  but  their  kumptas  (l»ow8)  were 
unstrung,  and  their  arrows  resting  in  the  quiver.  Well  may  our 
empire  in  the  Hast  lie  called  one  of  opinion,  when  a  solitary  individual 
of  Britain,  escortid  by  a  few  of  Skinner’s  horse,  may  journey  through 
the  valley  of  Kujoon,  where,  three  short  years  ago,  every  crag  would 
have  concealiMi  an  andiush  pn*paretl  to  plunder  him.  At  present,  1 
could  by  signal  have  colliHrted  four  thousand  iMiwmen  around  me,  to 
pnitect  or  to  plunder ;  though  the  Meenas,  finding  that  their  rights 
are  nmpected,  are  subsiding  into  regular  tnx-|)aying  subjects,  and  call 
out  with  their  lietters,  “  Vlul  Uaj !'*  (May  your  sway  lie  everlasting!) 
We  had  a  grand  convocation  of  the  Milena  S^iiks,  and,  in  the  Bana’s 
name,  I  distributed  crimson  turlians  and  scarfs;  for  as,  through  our 
mediation,  the  Uana  hud  just  recoveriMl  the  district  of  Jehajgurh,  he 
charged  me  with  its  settlement.  1  found  these  Meenas  true  children 
of  nature,  who  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  feel  they  were  received 
within  the  juile  of  society,  instead  of  lieing  considered  as  outcasU. 
**  The  heart  must  leap  kindly  buck  to  kindness,'*  is  a  sentiment  at 
|Kiwerfully  felt  by  the  semi-lmrburians  of  the  Kirar,  as  by  the  more 
civilized  inhabitants  of  other  climes.* — p.  f>74. 

Our  Author's  return  route  to  ()cKli|K>or,  subsequently  led  over 
the  most  fertile  plains  of  Mewar,  but  which  pre.sentcd  only  t 
continuous  mass  of  jungle  and  rank  grass,  interspersed  with  niins. 
T'races  of  incipient  prosperity  were  visible,  but  years  would  he 
requiretl  to  repair  the  mi.sehicf  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century.  At  one  place  (Seanoh),  the  Colonel  was  met  by  the 
puuvhaet  or  elders  of  a  town  ten  miles  off,  attendeil  by  alvmt  fifty 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  came  to  ‘  testify  their 
happiness  and  gratitude.' 

*  Hear  their  s]K>kesman*s  reply  to  my  question,  “  ^V^ly  did  they  take 
the  trouble  to  come  so  fur  fnim  home  ?"  I  give  it  verbatim  :  "  Our 
town  had  not  tw'u  hundred  inhabited  divellings  when  you  came 
amongst  us:  now',  there  arc  twelve  hundred.  The  Rana  is  our 
sovereign  ;  but  vou  are  to  us  next  to  Purw^swar  (the  Almighty).  Our 
fields  are  thriving ;  trade  is  reviving ;  and  we  have  not  been  molested 
even  for  the  wedding- portion.*  We  are  happy,  and  we  have  come  to 
tell  you  so ;  and  w'hat  is  five  cozz,  or  five  hundred,  to  what  you  have 
done  for  us  ?  ' — p.  ()H3. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  the  Author  reached  his  old  encamp- 


•  Tribute  claime<l  by  the  Rana  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters. 
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mfiit  on  the  heights  of  'Foos,  from  whicli  ground  lie  resolved  not 
again  to  stir,  till  he  should  start  for  the  sea,  to  embark  for  the 
land  of  his  sires:  and  he  a wai toil  only  the  termination  of  the 
inonsiK>n,  ^  to  remove  the  wreck  of  a  once  robust  frame  to  a  more 
*  genial  clime.'  Hut  in  the  following  July,  an  express  arrived 
fmm  Hoondi,  announcing  the  death  of  the  liaja,  from  cholera, 
and  conveying  the  earnest  request  that  he  would  hasten  to  the 
court,  the  deceased  prince  having  named  the  Author  guardian  of 
his  infant  heir.  The  appeal  was  irresistible;  and  in  spite  of 
heavy  rains,  a  week's  fatiguing  mardi  brought  him  once  more  to 
Hoondi,  where  he  assisted  in  the  grand  ceremony  of  raj-tilar^ 
the  inauguration  of  the  young  liao  Raja,  which  had  been  post- 
ponetl  till  his  arrival.  ARer  a  long  round  of  sacrifice,  purifi¬ 
cation,  and  other  preparatory  rites,  the  representative  of  the 
Hritish  Government  was  requcstetl  to  conduct  the  young  Raja  to 
the  godt  or  throne,  placcil  in  an  elevated  balcony  overlooking  the 
external  court  of  the  palace  and  a  great  part  of  the  town. 

'  The  officiating  priest  now  brought  the  vessel  containing  the  unc¬ 
tion,  composed  of  sandal-wood  powder  and  aromatic  oils,  into  which  I 
dipped  the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand,  and  mode  the  ti/ac  on  his 
forehead.  I  then  girt  him  with  the  sword,  and  congratulated  him  in 
the  name  of  my  Government,  declaring  aloud,  that  all  mi^ht  hear,  that 
the  British  Government  would  never  cease  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  Hoondi  and  the  young  prince's  family. 
Shouts  of  approbation  burst  from  the  immense  crowds  who  throng^ 
the  palace,  all  in  their  gayest  attire,  while  every  valley  re-echoed  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  from  the  citadel  of  Tarragurh.  I  then  put  on  the 
jewels,  consisting  of  the  sirpesh,  or  aigrette,  which  I  bound  round  his 
turban,  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  bracelets,  with  twenty-one  shields  (the 
trav  of  a  Rajiioot)  of  shawls,  brocades,  and  fine  clothes.  An  elephant 
and  two  handsome  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  the  one  having  silver, 
the  other  silver-gilt  ornaments,  with  embroidered  velvet  saddle-cloths, 
were  then  led  into  the  centre  of  the  court  under  the  balcony,  a  khelai 
befitting  the  dignity  both  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  Having  gone 
through  this  form,  in  which  I  was  prompted  by  my  old  friend  the 
Mahruja  Uickramajeet,  and  paid  my  individual  congratulations  as  the 
friend  of  his  father  and  his  personal  guardian,  I  withdrew  to  make 
room  fur  the  chiefs,  heads  of  clans,  to  perform  the  like  round  of  cere¬ 
monies  :  for,  in  making  the  lilac,  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
hit  accession  and  their  owm  homage  and  fealty.  I  was  joined  by  Go- 
p41  Sing,  the  prince's  brother,  who  artlessly  told  me  that  he  had  no 
protector  but  myself ;  and  the  chiefs,  as  they  returned  from  the  cere¬ 
mony,  came  ana  congratulated  me  on  the  part  I  had  taken  in  a  rite 
which  so  nearly  touched  them  all ;  individually  presenting  their  fi«t- 
to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  paramount  power.  I  then 
made  my  salutation  to  the  prince  and  the  assembly  of  the  Haras,  and 
returned.  The  Rao  Raja  afterwards  proceeded  wdth  his  cavalcade  to 
ril  the  shrines  in  this  city  and  Sitoor,  to  make  his  ofiRrringa.*  . 

pp.  695,  6. 
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The  Author  rcmaimHl  at  lh>oiuli  till  the  middle  of 
and  then  departed  for  Kotuh,  where  political  occurrences  detained 
him  for  three  monthn  of  harassing  anxiety  and  fatigue.  He  then 
resolveil  ujwn  a  tour  through  l'pi>er  Malwa,  being  desirous  of 
visiting  the  falls  of  the  Chuinbul  amid  the  dense  forests  of  the 
I’uchail  district.  In  these  savage  wilds,  he  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  the  grand  temple  of  Harolli,  dedicatecl  to  Siva,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  suliordinate  edifices,  which,  both  in  their  archi- 
tecture  and  in  tlie  scul|)tured  decorations,  exhibit  a  purity  of  taste 
and  ht'auty  of  execution  far  exceeding  any  other  known  specimen 
of  Hindoo  art,  and  justifying  the  conjecture,  that  Grecian  artists 
must  have  iK'cn  employed  u|)on  Indian  designs. 

*  History  informs  us  of  the  (treciun  auxiliaries  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
the  V'uar  monan'h  of  0%>jein  {Ozene)^  w’hiise  descendants  corresponded 
with  Augustus;  and  1  have  before  suggf‘sted  the  jawwibility  of  the 
temple  of  Komulmair,  which  is  altogether  dissimilar  to  any  remains  of 
Hindu  art,  Indug  attributable  to  the  same  jM.H>ple.'  p.  71^* 

Wv  an*  iiulebtixl  to  the  |»encil  of  ('olonel  Tml's  accomplished 
relative  and  brother  in  arms,  the  late  Major  Waugh,  for  some 
very  interesting  views  of  these  remarkable  ruins.  The  falls  of 
the  (Muimbul  ])rt^sont  a  singular  and  magnificent  phenomenon, 
'rhe  river,  after  ex]mnding  into  an  ample  lake,  finds  no  other 
outlet  than  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  which  it  seems  to  have 
ojK*ned  for  itself  in  the  riK'k,  and  down  which  it  dashes  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rapids,  till  it  reaches  a  s]H)t  where  its  stream  is  split 
into  four  distinct  channels,  each  terminating  in  a  cascade.  An 
ample  iKisin  receives  their  waters,  which  are  seen  Imiling  round  • 
the  massi's  of  black  rock  that  juTp  out  amid  the  foaming  surge 
rising  fnun  the  whirlj>4M>ls  Ixmcath.  On  escaping  from  this  ‘  huge 

*  cauldron,'  the  waters  again  divide  into  two  branches  to  encircle 
an  isol.*itcd  rock,  on  the  northom  face  of  which  they  re- unite,  and 
form  another  tine  fall,  al>oiit  (k)  feet  in  height.  The  total  de- 
scont  is  sup))osed  to  Ih'  rather  less  than  2(X)  feet  within  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  al>out  a  mile  The  bed  of  the  river  is  afterwards  con¬ 
tracted  to  the  widtli  of  only  15  feet,  hut  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  w.ater,  urohably,  obtains  a  subterranean  outlet.  The  whirl- 
ptmls  are  ‘  nuge  |KT|X'ndicular  caverns,  30  and  40  feet  in  depth, 

*  lictween  some  of  which  there  is  a  communication  underground;' 
and  for  many  miles  dtiwn  the  stream  towards  Kotah,  the  rock  is 
everywhere  picrceil  with  these  caveriis. 

1*  rom  this  magnificent  scene,  the  Author  proceeded  through 
the  forest,  by  a  road  which  it  temk  several  days  to  open,  to  Gan- 
gahheva  (the  C'ircle  of  Ganga),  another  famous  temple  in  this 
wild  and  now  utterly  deserteti  region ;  taking  its  name  from  a 
circular  ba.sin  fed  bv  a  iierennial  spring,  and  covered  with  the 
sacred  lotus.  The  cliicf  temple  here  evinces.  Colonel  Tod  states, 
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the  same  skill  and  taste  as  the  structures  of  Harolli,  and  the  em- 
bellishments  are  similar ;  but  it  is  ‘  many  centuries  more  recent 
‘  than  those  which  surround  it,  in  the  massive  si m^dicity  of  which 
*  we  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  primitive  architecture  of  the 
‘  Hindus.'  From  the  annexed  plates,  these  ruins  would  seem, 
however,  to  he  far  inferior  to  those  at  llarolli ;  and  any  opinions 
respecting  their  comparative  date  must  be  very  uncertain. 

Our  Author  subsequently  visited  the  caves  of  Dhoomnar,  in 
Malwa,  which  form  a  ‘  subterranean  town,'  evidently  surpassing 
in  antiquity,  he  thinks,  although  not  equalling  in  grandeur,  those 
of  Ellora,  Carli,  and  Salsette,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  visit. — Our 
limits  will  not  allow  of  entering  into  detail. 

A  phenomenon  of  a  different  description,  a  |K)litical  curiosity, 
presented  itself  at  Jhalra-patun  (the  city  of  Ixdls), — ‘  the  only 
‘  town  in  India  possessing  the  germs  of  civil  lilierty  in  the  power 
‘  of  framing  their  own  municipal  regulations and  what  is  most 
remarkable,  their  ‘  commercial  charter '  was  granted,  not  as  a 
concession  to  liberty,  but  as  an  act  of  ])olicy,  by  the  most  despotic 
ruler  among  the  native  chiefs, — the  Regent  of  Kotah.  In  the 
short  space  of  twenty  years,  a  city  of  6(XK)  comfortable  dwellings 
had  been  raised,  with  a  population  of  at  least  25,(KK)  simls.  'riiis 
is  now  the  grand  commercial  mart  of  Up})er  Mulwu,  and  has 
swallowed  up  all  the  trade  of  the  central  towns  l)etwecn  its  own 
latitude  and  Indore.  It  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Chandravati  (city  of  the  moon) ;  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  ghauts,  &c.  line  for  a  considerable  distance  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet  Chandrabhaga,  which  flowed  through  it.  'Fhe  portals 
and  ceilings  of  some  of  these  temples  are  oniamentcd  with  sculpture 
of  the  most  elaborate  workmansliip,  recalling  the  minute  tracery 
and  grotesque  details  of  some  of  our  Gothic  edifices.  The  oldest 
inscription  which  was  met  with  liears  date  S.  748  (a.d.  :  it 

is  very  long,  in  that  ornamented  character  peculiar  to  the  Budhists 
and  Jains  throughout  these  regions,  and  is  sup|)osed  by  Col.  Tod, 
to  be  a  memorial  of  ‘  some  Scythic  or  Tatar  prince  who  was 
‘  grafted  into  the  Hindu  stock.'  There  were  also  found,  a  vast 
number  of  funeral  memorials  of  the  Jain  priesthoml;  (one  dated 
S.  1066,  answering  to  a.d.  1010;)  and  in  the  modern  town, 
stands  an  antique  Jain  temple,  recently  repaired, — ‘  one  of  the 
‘  hundred  and  eight  temples  the  bells  of  which  sounded  in  the 
‘  ancient  city.'  Al>out  two  miles  to  the  northward  is  the  pass 
which  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  Harouti  and  Malwa,  and 
‘  the  chief  outlet  between  the  Deccan  and  Northern  India.' 

Having  halted  in  the  valley  for  a  few  days,  our  Author  re¬ 
turned  by  another  route  to  Kotah,  where  he  remained  fur  six 
weeks  to  watch  the  results  of  the  measures  adopted.  He  then  (in 
February)  once  more  commenced  his  march  for  Oodipoor,  taking 
Hoondi  in  his  way,  and  making  a  detour  from  thence  t4>  visit  the 

p  2 
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ruins  of  tunic  Jain  templet  at  Morakuro,  near  Bijolli,  and  a  still 
more  extraordinary  gTou|>e  of  templet  and  other  buildings  at 
Maha-nal  (the  great  chasm).  Another  destroyer  than  'Fime  hat 
bestrewed  the  whole  tract  with  mint.  Those  of  Morakuro 
comprise  a  castle,  a  |mlace,  and  Hve  templw,  all  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  elalwrate  architectural  details,  though  not  to  be 
com|)ared  with  those  of  liarolli.  *  Indeed,'  remarks  the  Author, 

*  it  is  ever)’  where  apparent,  that  there  is  nothing  classical  in 

*  design  or  execution,  in  the  architecture  of  India,  fiosterior  to  the 
‘  eleventh  cenlur)  .'  The  modem  castle  of  Bijolli  is  constructed 
entirely  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  shrines  of  Morakuro,  and  gods 
and  demons  are  huddled  promiscuously  together.  In  like  manner, 

‘  thousands  of  divinities,'  the  wrecks  of  Chandravati,  have  been 
built  up  in  the  new  town  of  Jhalra-patun  or  its  immense  circum- 
vallation.  (\>l.  Tod  infers  from  these  and  similar  facts,  that  the 

*  Hindu  attaches  no  abstract  virtue  to  the  material  object  or  idol, 

‘  hut  reganls  it  merely  as  a  tyjK  of  some  power  or  Quality  which 
^  he  wishes  to  propitiate.'  I'nis  conclusion  is  not  fully  borne  out 
by  the  premises.  It  is  lielieved  by  the  worshippers,  that  the  divinity 
abandons  any  figure  when  mutilated  or  defaced  but,  prior  to 
its  dc^secration,  it  is  reganled  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
type, — as  an  actual  vehicle  or  receptacle  of  the  divinity ;  and 
that  divinity  is  not  a  ])ower  or  quality,  (for  who  would  seek  to 
propitiate'  a  quality.^)  hut  an  imaginary  lieing; — notan  abstraction, 
but  a  ))crHonality.  These  gods  and  demons,  moreover,  so  un* 
ceremoniously  treated  by  the  nuKlern  inhabitants,  are  probably 
not  of  their  own  fiantheon ;  and  there  is  nothing  sur|)rising  in  one 
sect's  treating  the  goils  of  another  with  the  utmost  indignity  and 
contempt,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ascribe  the  whole  work  of  demo¬ 
lition  to  Mohammedan  iconoclasts.  At  the  same  time,  when  the 
nature  of  the  worship  is  taken  into  account,  no  pious  mind  can 
feel  regret  at  the  ruin  of  the  shrine.  The  melancholy  charm  with 
which  the  solemn  ruins  of  Mynal  were  invested  to  the  imagination 
of  a  traveller  wh(»  had  |M)red  over  the  poetic  legends  of  the 
Uaj|H)ots,  and  imbilMHl  so  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  warrior 
race, — we  can  readily  conceive;  and  it  would  lie  impossible  to 
i'ontemplate  such  a  scene  of  faded  magnificence  and  fallen  grandeur  . 
without  a  K'utiment  of  |>ensive  interest.  But  the  hideous  symboli 


•  *  Bnihiinii!i,  I  have  rt'inarkofl/  says  Major  Moor,  *  disn^rd  im¬ 
perfect  images.' — Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton, 

on  asking  a  jiolygar  why  the  |>eople  siiffenMl  an  image  of  their  god 
llancsa  to  be  iieghvtt'd,  was  answered,  that  the  finger  of  the  image 
having  liet'ii  bn»keii,  the  divinity  had  deserted  it ;  for  no  mutilated 
image  is  considered  as  habitable  by  a  god*— -/'rarWa  in  the  Mytorti 
vol.  II,  p.  60. 
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t.f  nil  ol>sc*ei:e  aucl  sanpiinary  idolatry  must  tend  greatly  to  mar 
the  poetic  illunion ;  and  these  architectural  wonders,  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  I’rinciple  of  i«>il,  must,  in  their  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay,  ap|)ear  the  monuments  of  the  Divine  justice. 

On  entering  the  castle  of  Heygoo,  our  Author  met  with  an 
accident  whicn  had  nearly  deprived  Rajwarra  of  its  best  friend. 
The  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

*  The  old  castle  of  Beyguo  has  a  remarkably  wide  moat>  across  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  communicating  with  the  town.  The  avant- 
couriers  of  my  cavalcade,  with  an  ele{)haBt  bearing  the  union,  having 
crussiMl  and  passed  under  the  arched  gateway,  I  followed,  contrary  to 
the  Mahouts  advice,  who  said  there  certainly  would  not  be  space  to 
admit  the  elephant  and  howda.  But  I  heedlessly  told  him  to  drive 
on,  and  if  he  could  not  pass  through,  to  dismount.  The  hollow  sound 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  deep  moat  on  either  side,  alarmed  the  animal, 
and  she  darted  forward  with  the  celerity  occasioned  by  fear,  in  spite  of 
any  effort  to  stop  her.  As  I  approached  the  gateway,  1  measured  it 
with  my  eye,  and  expecting  inevitable  and  instantaneous  destruction, 

1  planted  my  feet  firmly  against  the  howda,  and  my  fore*arms  against 
the  archway,  and,  by  an  almost  preternatural  effort  of  strength,  burst 
out  the  back  of  the  howda :  the  elephant  pursued  her  flight  inside,  and 
1  drop|)ed  senseless  on  the  bridge  below.  The  aflTectionate  sympathies 
and  attention  of  those  around  revived  me,  though  they  almost  extin¬ 
guished  the  latent  spark  of  life  in  raising  me  into  my  psuki,  and  carry¬ 
ing  me  to  my  tent.  I,  however,  soon  recovered  my  senses,  though 
sadly  bruised ;  but  the  escape  was,  in  a  twofold  degree,  miraculous ; 
for,  in  avoiding  decollation,  had  I  follen  half  an  inch  more  to  the  side, 

I  should  have  been  caught  on  the  projecting  spikes  of  the  gateway. 
My  tent  was  soon  fillea  by  the  Hawut-ji  and  his  brethren,  who 

fdored  the  accident,  and  it  w'os  with  difliculty  I  could  get  them  to 
eave  the  side  of  my  pallet ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when, 
two  days  after,  going  to  fulfil  my  mission,  I  saw  the  noble  gateway, 
the  work  of  Ka^a-^^egh,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  through  which  1 
was  conductiHi  to  the  jialace  on  an  ample  terrace,  in  front  of  which  I 
found  the  little  court  of  Beygoo !  The  Kawut  advanced  and  presented 
me  the  keys,  which  having  returned  in  his  sovereign's  name,  I  de¬ 
plored  his  rash  destruction  of  the  gateway,  blaming  hanhar  and  my 
own  want  of  bood’h  (wisdom^  for  the  accident.  But  it  was  in  vain : 
he  declared  he  never  could  nave  looked  upon  it  with  complacency, 
since  it  had  nearly  deprived  of  life  one  who  had  given  life  to  them.' 

pp.  7^4,  5. 

Wc  must  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  any  part  of  our 
Author's  visit  to  Cheetore,  of  which  singular  capital  Bishop 
Ileber's  journal  contains  a  lively  though  imperfect  description* 
One  remarkable  building,  the  Bishop  says,  struck  him  as  ap¬ 
parently  a  Mussulman  erection  ;  and  on  inquiring  who  built  it, 
nc  was  infonned,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ascem  Ushfln,  son  of 
Aurungicbc,  who  called  it  ‘  Fufteh  Muhuly  Victory  HalL  *  It 
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‘  is  singular,'  ho  remarks,  ‘  that  such  a  trophy  should  have  Ihvii 
‘  allowcil  to  stand  when  the  Hindoos  recovered  the  jdace.'  The 
building  referred  to  must  he,  we  imagine,  the  same  as  Colonel 
Tml  has  diM^crilKHl  under  the  name  of  the  Jeti-khnmba  or  Kheerut- 
khumh  (pillar  of  victory),  and  which  he  states  to  have  been 
erectinl  by  Kami  Khoomix)  on  the  defeat  of  the  combined  armies 
of  Malwa  and  Gujerat.  'fhe  only  thing  to  compare  with  it  in 
India,  he  says,  is  the  Kootub  Minor  at  Delhi ;  which,  though 
much  higher*,  is  of  very  inferior  character.  It  has  nine  stories, 
rising  122  feet  in  height ;  the  base  is  a  souare  of  35  feet,  and  the 
ninth  stor)’  a  square  of  17  feet  and  a  hall.  It  is  ‘  one  mass  of 
‘sculpture,'  containing  every  obiect  known  to  the  Hindoo  my¬ 
thology  ;  and  the  only  slab  which  has  not  been  defaced,  attests 
the  occasion  iijmii  which  it  was  erected  by  the  Rajpoot  conqueror. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  ninety  lakhs  of  rupees,  nearly  a  million 
sUTling  ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  the  magnificent  works  of  Rana 
Kh<M)ml>o. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Journal  is  dated  Oodipoor,  March  3, 
1822.  The  Author  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  honours  of  a 
public  enfrve ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  capital  advanced,  with 
the  Rana  at  their  head,  to  welcome  his  return.  Rut  where  were 
Ids  companions.^  he  was  asked  ;  (one  was  under  the  sod,  another 
had  bt*en  left  sick  at  Kotah,  a  third  was  on  the  coast,  jircparing 
to  embark  for  the  Cape;)  but  where,  more  especially,  was  Raj- 
raj,  the  royal  steed,  the  gift  of  the  Rana  ?  Alas !  alas !  the 
greatest  grief  of  all  was,  that  Raj-raj  was  no  more  ! 

*  Rujrdj  was  worthy  of  such  notice  and  of  his  name :  he  was  per¬ 
fection,  and  so  general  a  favourite,  that  his  death  was  deemed  a  public 
misfortune,  for  he  was  as  well  known  throughout  all  these  regions  xs 
his  master.  The  genend  yell  of  sorrow  that  hurst  from  all  my  sepoys 
and  esUiblishment  on  that  event,  was  astounding,  and  the  whole  camp 
attended  his  ohst^quies ;  many  w’ere  weeping,  and  when  they  began  to 
throw  the  earth  u^Mtn  the  fine  beast,  wrapped  up  in  his  Inidy-clotbes, 
his  sacs  (groom)  threw  himself  into  his  grave,  and  was  quite  frantic 
with  grief.  1  cut  some  locks  off  his  mane  in  remembrance  of  the 
noblest  lieast  I  ever  crossed,  and  in  a  few'  days  I  observed  many  huge 
stones  ninir  the  sjxit,  which,  before  I  left  Ktitah,  grew  into  a  noble  cAw- 
Inxitra,  or  “  altar  ”  of  hewn  stone  about  twenty  feet  square  and  four 
feet  high,  on  which  was  placed  the  effigy  of  Rajraj,  large  as  life,  sculp¬ 
tured  out  of  one  block  of  fri'e-stone.  1  was  grateful  for  tbe  attention  ; 
but  the  old  Ri'gent  had  caught  the  infection,  and  evinced  his  sense  of 
the  w'orth  of  Rajraj  by  a  tomb  such  as  his  master  cannot  expect ;  but 
in  this^  case  perhaps  I  divided  the  interest,  though  there  was  no  prince 
of  Hajw'urra  more  proud  t»f  his  stud  than  the  blind  chief  of  Kotah. 
1*  rom  the  days  of  the  Pandus  to  Dewa-Rango  of  Rooiuli,  many  a  w'ar 


•  The  CiUtub  Minor  is  242  feet  in  height. 
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has  been  \va*»cd  for  a  horse  ;  nor  can  we  better  uoclare  the  relative  es¬ 
timation  of  the  noble  animal,  than  in  the  words  of  that  stalwart  Ilara 
to  the  LihH  king:  There  are  three  things  you  must  not  ask  of  a  Raj- 
|H»ot,  his  horse,  his  mistress,  or  his  sword.”  p.  7l>d. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  extend  this  article  to  an  indefinite 
length,  by  extracts  of  the  most  varietl  and  entertaining  description ; 
and  we  had  marked  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  passages  con¬ 
taining  traditionary  tales  and  romantic  legends  of  the  heroes  and 
princes  of  the  several  Rajpoot  dynasties,  highly  illustrative  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  this  original  race.  Of  these,  we  can  insert 
but  a  single  specimen,  with  which  we  must  take  leave  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  work.  The  price  of  the  volumes  will  put  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers ;  hut  they  must  find 
a  place  in  every  public  library,  and  will  form  an  honourable 
monument  of  the  Author's  political  services,  literar)^  attainments, 
and  unwearied  mental  energy. 

‘  Aloo  Ilara,  one  day,  returning  homeward  from  the  chase,  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  Charun,  who,  having  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  him,  would 
accept  of  nothing  in  exchange  but  the  turban  from  his  head.  Strange 
as  was  the  desire,  he  preferred  compliance  to  incurring  the  vtserwa, 
or  ‘‘vituperation  of  the  bard who  placing  AIiki's  turban  on  his  own 
liead,  bad  him  “  live  a  thousand  years,”  and  departed.  The  Charun 
immediately  bent  his  steps  to  Mundore,  the  capital  of  Maroo  ;  and  as 
he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  its  prince,  and  pronounced  the 
hjfrd  of  the  Rhatores,  he  took  off  his  turban  with  his  left  hand,  and 
performed  his  salutation  with  the  right.  The  unusual  act  made  the 
prince  demand  the  cause,  when  in  reply  he  was  told,  “  that  the  turban 
of  Aloo  Ilara  should  bend  to  none  on  earth.”  Such  reverence  to  an 
obscure  chief  of  the  mountains  of  Mewar  enraged  the  King  of  the 
Dcsi'rt,  who  unceremoniously  kicked  the  turban  out  of  doors.  Aloo, 
who  had  forgotten  the  strange  request,  was  tranquilly  occupied  in  his 
piistime,  when  his  qt/ondnm  friend  again  accosted  him,  his  head  bare, 
the  insulted  turban  under  his  arm,  and  loudly  demanding  vengeance 
on  the  Rhatore,  whose  conduct  he  related.  Aloo  was  vexed,  and  up¬ 
braided  the  Charun  for  having  wantonly  provoked  this  indignity  to¬ 
wards  him.  “  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  ask  land,  or  cattle,  or  money ;  yet 
nothing  would  please  you  but  this  rag  ;  and  my  head  must  answer  for 
the  insult  to  a  vile  piece  of  cloth  :  for  nothing  appertaining  to  Aloo 
Hara  shall  Ik*  insulted  with  impunity  even  by  the  T'hakoor  of  Mar- 
war.”  Aloo  forthwith  convened  his  clan,  and  soon  five  hundred  “  sons 
of  one  father”  were  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Rumaoda,  ready  to 
follow  wherever  he  led.  He  explained  to  them  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  enterprise,  from  which  none  could  expect  to  return  ;  and  he 
prepared  the  fatal  joAnr  for  all  those  who  determined  to  die  with  him. 
This  first  step  to  vengeance  lieing  over,  the  day  of  departure  was 
fixed  ;  but  previous  to  this,  he  was  anxious  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his 
nephew,  who,  on  failure  of  direct  issue,  was  the  adopted  heir  of  Bu- 
niauda.  He  accordingly  locked  him  up  in  the  inner  keep  of  the  castle. 
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within  80vrn  rach  <»f  which  had  a  l<K*k,  aiiil  funiisliiii"  him  witli 

provi.sioiis,  departed. 

*  The  Prince  of  Miindorc  was  aware  he  had  entailed  a  feml  ;  Imi 
80  little  did  he  rejpird  what  this  mountain-chiet  mij'ht  do,  that  he  pro- 
claiiiKHl  “all  the  lands  over  which  the  Ilara  slomld  march  to  he  in  dun 


(gift)  to  the  Hrahmins.”  Hut  Ah)o,  who  despised  not  the  aid  of 
.stratagem,  disguiseil  his  little  trtH»p  as  horse-merchants,  and  placing 
their  arms  and  caparisons  in  c»>vercd  carriages,  and  their  steeds  in 
hmg  strings,  the  hostile  mravan  reached  the  capital  unsiisj)ected.  [  he 
party  t»H»k  rest  f«»r  the  night ;  hut  with  the  dawn  they  saddled,  and 
the  nakarras  of  the  llani  awtjke  the  Haht»»re  prince  from  his  sliiin- 
l)er :  starting  iij),  he  demanded  wln»  was  the  audacious  mortal  that 
dared  to  strike  his  drum  at  the  gates  of  Mundore  ?  The  answer  was, — 


“  Ahni  Ilara  of  Humadda  !” 


*  The  mother  (]>robahly  a  (’Imhani)  of  the  King  of  Maroo  now 
asked  her  son,  “  how  he  meant  to  fultil  his  vaunt  of  giving  to  tin* 
Hrahmins  ail  the  lamls  that  the  Ilara  passed  over?”  Hut  he  had  tin' 
residution  to  abide  by  his  pledge,  and  the  magnanimity  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  antagonist’s  position  ;  and  to  his  formal  challenge,  con- 
veyeil  by  Innit  of  uakarroy  he  proposed  that  single  combats  should  take 
place,  man  for  man.  Ah>o  accepted  it,  and  tha’iked  him  for  his 
courtesy,  remarking  to  his  kinsmen,  “At  least  we  shall  have  live 
hundred  lives  tt>  appease  our  revenge  !” 

‘  The  lists  were  iirepared  :  five  hundred  of  the  “  chosen  sons  of 
Sedji  ”  w’ere  marshalled  before  their  prince,  to  try  the  manh(M>d  (d'  the 
Haras  ;  and  now,  on  either  side,  a  champion  had  stepped  fortli  to 
commence  this  mortal  strife,  when  a  stripling  rushed  in,  his  horse 
|tantiiig  for  breath,  and  demanded  to  engage  a  gigantic  Habtore.  The 
champions  depressi*d  their  lances,  and  the  pause  of  astonishment  was 
first  broken  by  the  exclamation  c^f  the  Ilara  chieftain,  as  be  thus  ad- 
dres.s4*d  the  youth  :  “  Oh  !  headstrong  and  disobedient,  art  thou  come 
hither  to  extinguish  the  race  of  Aloo  Ilara?” — “  I^*t  it  perish,  uncle 
(kdkii)y  if,  when  you  are  in  ])t‘ril,  I  am  not  with  you  !”  replied  the 
adopted  heir  of  Humaoda.  The  veteran  Hahtore  smiled  at  the  iin- 
]H‘tuous  valour  of  the  youthful  Ilara,  who  advanced  with  his  sword 
ready  for  the  encounter.  1 1  is  examjde  was  followed  by  his  gallant 
antagonist,  and  courtesy  was  exhausted  on  either  side  to  yield  the  first 
blow  ;  till,  at  length,  Ahn/s  nephew  accepted  it  ;  and  it  reipiired  no 
second,  for  he  clove  the  Hahtore  in  twain.  Another  t<M>k  his  jdace— 
he  shared  the  same  fate  ;  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  in  like  manner  twenty- 
five,  fell  under  the  young  hero’s  sword.  Hut  he  Inire  “  a  charmed 
life  ;  the  cpieen  of  armies  f  I  ijt/dsi^rtr ),  whose  statue  guards  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Humaoda,  had  herself  eiifr.iiichised  the  y<iuth  from  the  scveii- 
fidd  pitcs  in  which  his  uncle  had  incarcerated  him,  and  having  made 
him  invulnerable  except  in  one  spot  (the  neck),  sent  him  forth  to  aid 
his  uncle,  and  gain  fresh  glory  for  the  race  of  which  she  w'as  the 
guardian.  ^  Hut  the  vulnerable  point  was  at  length  touched,  and  Aloo 
s;iw  the  child  of  his  love  and  his  adoption  stretched  upon  the  earth. 
I  he  qutvn-inother  of  the  Hahtores,  who  witnessi'd  the  conflict,  dreaded 
a  rejH’tition  of  sucli  valour,  from  men  in  whom  desire  of  life  was  ex¬ 
tinct  ,  and  she  eoinmamled  that  the  contest  shoultl  coast*,  and  rej»ara- 
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tioii  lx?  iniulf  to  the  lord  of  the  Pat’har,  by  giving  liim  in  marriage  a 
ilaughter  of  Mundore.  Aloo’s  honour  was  redeemed  ;  he  accented  the 
offer,  and  with  his  bride  repaired  to  the  desolate  Biimaoda.  The  fruit 
of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter ;  but  destiny  had  decreed  that  the 
race  of  AKh)  Ilara  should  jwrish.  ^\’hen  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
marriage,  she  was  betrothed.  Bumaoda  was  once  more  the  scene 
of  joy,  and  Aloo  went  to  the  temple,  and  invited  the  goddess  to 
the  wedding.  All  was  merriment ;  and  amongst  the  crowd  of  men¬ 
dicants  who  besiege<l  the  d(M)r  of  hospitality  was  a  decrepit  old 
woman,  who  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  and  desired  the 
guard  to  tell  Aloo  Ilara,  she  had  come  to  the  feast,  and  demanded 
to  see  him;”  but  the  guard,  mocking  her,  desired  her  to  be  gone, 
and  “  not  to  stand  between  the  wind  and  him.”  She  repeated 
her  rt'qucst,  saying  that  “  she  had  come  by  special  invitation.” 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  she  was  driven  forth  with  scorn.  Uttering  a 
deep  curse,  she  departed,  and  the  race  of  -iVloo  Ilara  was  extinct.  It 
was  Vijyasensi  herself,  who  was  thus  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
which  she  was  protectress  !*  i>p.  OdB — (5. 


‘  Aruiigzcb  had  less  reason  to  distrust  the  stability  of  his  do* 
‘  minion  than  we  have:  yet  what  is  now  the  house  of  Timour?' 
Such  is  the  sinister  warning  addressed  to  Britain  in  the  Preface 
to  this  volume.  But  Aurungzehe  had  every  reason  to  distrust 
the  stability  of  an  empire  which  he  had  acquired  by  fratricide, 
which  he  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  and  which,  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  defend  against  the 
rising  ])ower  of  the  Mahrattas  The  conquest  of  the  Deccan 
was  fatal  to  the  monarch  of  Delhi,  and  the  sun  of  the  House  of 
Tiinoiir  set  with  the  great  Allumghire.  Our  empire  in  India  is 
founded  upon  moral  ascendancy.  It  is  secured  by  the  beneficent 
efl'cct  of  our  conquests,  and  is,  in  the  best  .sense,  an  emj)irc  of 
o])inion.  Its  permanence  will  depend  upon  the  use  which  the 
British  Government  shall  make  of  its  supremacy.  It  will  not  he 
endangered  by  the  abolition  of  imttees'\;  it  wilk  lot  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  patronizing  the  fraud,  and  obscene  vice,  and  cruelty  of 
idolatry ;  and  from  whatever  quarter  danger  may  he  apprehended, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Rajpoots. 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XXX.  p.  21)0. 

4  We  find  it  broadly  asserted  by  IMr.  Poynder,  what  we  had 
strongly  suspected,  that  the  Bengal  appeal  against  the  alndition  of 
suttees  was  got  up  by  ‘  certain  Anglo-Indians  of  that  class  who  first 
wanted  to  drive  the  Christian  IMi.ssionaries  from  India,  who  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  the  Church  of  England  «nit  of  India,  and  who 
would  now  contend  that  the  late  pmhibition  of  human  sacrifices  will 
<K;casiou  the  loss  of  India.*  We  congratulate  our  countrymen  oii  the 
im|)ortant  decision  of  the  Privv  Council,  which  has  rendered  abortive 
this  last  nefarious  stratagem  of  the  antichristian  faction. 

VOl..  VIII. —  x.s. 


Q 
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An.  III.  The  lU former.  By  the  Author  uf  Mussenhur^.  In  three 
volunu's.  Itiiiio.  Boiuloii  ( trtiiijjjhiiiu  Wilson), 

\  Y’'  I',  ilo  not  Ii;i))]>c‘n  to  Inivi*  seen  ‘  Massenlmrg’,  or  to  know  iu 
Author;  anil  we  opened  the  ])resent  volumes  in  entire  ig¬ 
norance  of’  every  cireuinslanee  relating  to  their  contents  and  puh- 
lieation.  'I'hc  word  ‘  immediate'  on  the  envelope,  had  not  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  expect  a  three  volume  novel ; — a  description  of  work 
which  we  seldom  feel  ourselves  either  disposed  or  called  upon  to 
notice.  Tlien  the  title,  ‘  'Die  Reformer ',  suggested  the  repulsive 
idea  of  a  ])olitical  novel,  full  of  party  spleen  and  scandal ;  or 
else,  we  thought,  it  might  Ik*  a  mere  catch-title,  designed  to  puff 
off  some  common*j)lace  tale  of  love  and  nonsense.  Hut,  as  we 
glanced  at  tlie  name  at  the  lM)ttom  of  the  title-page,  and  saw  that 
these  volumes  were  ]>ut  forth  under  the  ]>rofessional  auspices  of 
the  })atriotic  Pnhlisher  of  tlic  Black  Book  and  other  works  of  the 
Ueformer,s\  little  doubt  remained,  that  we  were  summoned  to  en¬ 
counter,  in  the  ])erusal  of  this  tale,  a  lesson  in  the  political  doc¬ 
trines  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  AVe  limked  for  ])reface — there  is 
none ;  a  mark  of  good  sense  or  of  covert  intention,  wliieh  stimu¬ 
lated  our  curiosity  ;  and  we  had  not  read  far,  before  we  discovered 
the  ruse  that  lias  been  pl.iyed  off  either  hy  or  ujhui  the  wortliy 
Buhlisher.  J'he  Author  is  assuredly  neither  radical  nor  liberal ; 
and  the  lesson  which  the  tale  is  designed  to  convey,  we  found  to 
he  enigmatically  hinted  in  the  motto. 

‘  Amidst  tlie  wealthy  city  mnrmnrs  rise. 

Lewd  railings  and  reproach  on  tliose  that  rule, 

^^’ith  opiMi  scorn  of  government ;  hence  credit 
And  public  trust  ’twixt  man  and  man  are  broken. 

The  golden  streanis  of  cianmerce  are  withheld, 

W  Inch  ted  the  wants  of  needy  hinds  and  artisans, 

W  ho  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  tlireat  rebellion.’ 

ROW’K. 

'Fhc  Reformer's  daughter  is  the  heroine  of  the  talc,  hut  tlie 
hero  is  an  aristocrat.  Had  the  work  a])pearcd  during  tlie  late 
period  of  national  excitement  produced  hv  the  opposition  to  the 
Reform  hill,  we  might  have  iK'en  dis])oseil  to  view*  it  as  an  indi¬ 
rect  a!ul  unfair  attem]»t  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  the  cause  of  re¬ 
form,  and  to  confound  under  a  common  name  the  patriot  and  tlie 
demagogue,  tlie  statesman  and  the  incendiary.  But  now  that  the 
day  is  onr  »)w  ii,  we  are  hviiind  to  shew  good  nature  to  our  late  op¬ 
ponents ;  and  since  no  insidious  intention  can  he  supposed  to 
actuate  the  present  writer,  we  must  treat  these  volumes  purely  as 
a  literary,  not  a  imlilical  work. 

Indeed,  it  is  hut  justice  to  say,  that  the  evident  design  savours 
of  the  moralist,  more  than  of  the  politician.  The  circumstances 
and  ehararter.'s.  so  far  ns  tliey  have  any  allusion  to  real  life,  do 
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not  apply  to  the  present  period ;  and  we  shoiilil  have  imagined, 
hut  for  the  date  of  the  publication  and  the  freshness  of  tlie  dic¬ 
tion,  that  the  talc  liad  lK*en  written  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  infection  of  the  sans  culotte  democracy  had  spread  to  this 
country  from  the  neighbouring  shores.  Karl  Ilopely  seems 
meant  for  ('itizen  Earl  Stanho])e;  and  .lohn  Keith,  the  \\c- 
1‘onner,  might  have  found  many  a  i)rototype  among  the  fanatical 
abi‘ttors  of  Krench  revolutionary  ])rinciples.  The  time  of  the  story 
is  indicated  by  the  reference  to  Kitt ;  and  the  whole  is  in  keeping, 
there  being  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  party  leaders  or  ])olilics 
of  the  i)resent  day.  The  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the 
Writer  are  conspicuous  in  this  res])ect,  and  ought  to  disarm  any 
reader  who  may  be  disj)osed  to  (juarrcl  with  the  political  lesson. 
But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  evident  aim  of  the  Author 
is  to  convey  instruction  of  a  diflerent  kind ;  such  as  may  be 
gained  from  the  accurate  delineation  of  character,  the  illustration, 
hy  examj)le,  of  the  secret  s])rings  of  action,  the  workings  of  the 
])assions,  the  ways  of  man,  and  woman,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
sources  of  error  and  danger  in  social  conduct.  In  its  general 
character,  it  resembles  much  more  the  writings  of  Miss  Jews- 
hury,  than  those  of  IVIiss  IVIartineau.  'I'hat  it  is  the  ])roduction 
of  a  female  writer,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt.  Only  a 
woman,  and  an  accomplished  woman,  could  have  observed,  ana- 
lysed,  and  depicted  with  so  much  delicacy  and  skill,  the  traits  of 
female  character  which  arc  brought  out  by  the  incidents  of  the 
tale,  or  have  discovered  such  perfect  conversance  with  tlie  cabinet 
secrets  of  the  human  heart.  We  must  fairly  say  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  this  ^I'ale  possesses  no  ordinary  merit,  and  in  this 
consists  the  chief  interest. 

'I'he  story  may  be  told  in  a  few*  words.  Lord  Ilaverfield,  by  a 
course  of  extravagance,  has  brouglit  himself  into  a  state  of  fi¬ 
nancial  embarrassment,  from  which  there  appears  no  other  mode 
of  extrication  than  by  alienating  the  landecl  ])ropcrty  of  Ids  an-, 
cestors;  a  case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  thirty  years  ago. 
Before  he  finally  determines  upon  this  stej),  he  resolves  to  visit 
the  old  neglected  mansion  incofr.  He  passes  for  a  Mr.  Curzon,  a 
steward  of  his  Lordshij),  and  in  this  character  takes  ])art  in  the 
following  laconic  dialogue. 

‘  “  There  are  strange  rumours  abroad  res|H*ctiiig  Lord  Haverfield,” 
resumed  Mr.  Henchor;  ‘'report  speaks  pretty  positively  of  his  prodi¬ 
gality.** 

‘  “  Lord  Haverfield  has  reason  to  !>e  much  obliged  to  report.” 

‘  “  It  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  is  getting  out  at  elbows.*’ 

‘  “  Then  certainly  report  uses  most  elegant  terms.*’ 

‘  “  Xav,  it  even  asserts  that  Falkinor  Court  is  on  the  point  of  being 
sold.”  ' 

L  perhaps,  may  know  as  much  of  tliat  as  even  windy-inoulhed 
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re|>tirt ;  ami  1  U-^  lu  assure  you  that  Falkinor  Court  in  not  tm  tin* 
jM»iut  of  being  sold." 

‘  On  such  small  centres  do  great  wiu*els  turn.  I-K)rd  llavertield’s 
resolution  was  made  as  he  spoke  ;  and  the  insignificant  ^Ir.  Kenchor 
s;ived  Falkinor  Court,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  ancestors,  from  the 
present  siiame  of  changing  masters.’ 

The  result  is,  that  his  Lordship  forms  the  determination  to 
ruralize  at  Falkinor  (\nirt,  whither  Ids  mother  and  sister,  with  a 
young  eom])anion,  the  lleformeFs  daughter,  accompany  him. 
There,  and  in  its  neighhourhood,  the  scene  of  the  first  volume  is 
laid.  'I'he  plot  consists  in  the  designs  of  Miss  Kenchor,  a 
fiidshed  coijuette,  u])on  the  heart  and  hand  of  tins  gay  young  no¬ 
bleman,  who  iK'Comes  lier  iuamornto.  'I'he  leading  characters, 
besides  the  almve  mentioned,  are,  the  Dowager  Lady  llaverfield 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  Aurelia,  her  modest  com])anion,  CMara 
Keith,  an  old  valetudinarian  uncle  of  llaverfieUfs,  a  fortune¬ 
hunting  honourable,  a  fox-hunting  s(juire,  and  the  usual  subordi¬ 
nates,  exce])t  a  clergyman—  a  judicious  omission  in  a  tale  not 
meant  to  impart  the  graver  lessons  of  religion,  'fhe  interest  of* 
this  part  of  the  story  of  course  ari.ses  from  the  skilful  develo])- 
inent  and  contrast  of  the  characters.  C  lara  Keith  is  rec*alled  to 
l.ondon  hv  a  letter  representing  her  father  to  he  ill ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  introduces  us  to  the  gloomy  domicile  of  the  old  Ke- 
former,  the  bitter,  vehement  democrat.  The  llaverfield  family 
return  to  London  at  the  ])ro)KT  .season,  his  Lordship  l)eing  more 
attentive  to  his  parliamentary  and  official  duties  than  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  concerns.  And  now,  a  strange  event  takes  place.  Clara’s 
father  is  committed  to  Newgate  as  the  author  of  a  seilitious 
j>amphlet.  To  obtain  his  deliverance,  the  timid  girl  starts  into  the 
heroine.  She  intercedes  with  Lord  Haverfield — in  vain.  Fuhlie 
duty  rendiTs  it  im]M>ssihle  for  him  to  interpose.  She  ap])lies  to 
the  great  patriot,  C’itizen  Lari  llopely;  but  obtains  from  him  no¬ 
thing  but  vague  ])romises,  and  finally  loses  his  favour.  At 
length,  the  mob  take  up  the  cause  of  .John  Keith,  and  set  fire  to 
Lord  llaverfield's  house.  C’lara  has  at  the  moment  sought  the 
roof  of  *  her  father’s  ]>ersecutor ’,  to  do  him  service;  and  becomes 
instrumental  in  securing  the  personal  safety  of  her  benefactress. 
Lady  llaverfield,  and  the  family  jewels.  Her  noble  conduct 
meets  with  a  reward  which,  jis  briefly  stated,  must  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  After  a  struggle  between  his  passion 
for  Miss  Kenchor  and  his  admiration  of  CMara,  Lord  llaverfield 
offers  his  hand,  successively,  to  each,  and  is  refused  by  both— 
coldly  and  proudly  by  the  crafty  heiress  on  account  of  his  emhar- 
rassinl  circumstances, — gratefully  and  magnanimously  by  the  Ke- 
fi>rnuT  s  daughter,  whose  sense  of  duty  leads  her  to  sacrifice  her 
own  happiness,  to  attend  her  father  into  exile.  John  Keith  dies, 
on  the  |>oint  (»f  embarkation  for  America;  and  C’lara  bi'comes 
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Lady  Havcrfield,  with  a  fortune  settled  upon  her  by  the  old  vale¬ 
tudinarian.  All  this,  we  say,  will  sr.und  very  improbable  and  al- 
most  unnatural ;  but  it  is  so  naturally  told  and  cleverly  brought 
about,  that  the  reader  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
as  perfectly  consonant  at  least  with  dramatic  justice. 

We  must  give  insertion  to  an  extract  or  two,  in  justification  of 
the  attention  we  have  bestowed  u})on  a  w’ork  of  this  slight  con¬ 
struction. 

‘  ‘‘  I  see,”  continued  Sir  Basil,  “  that  he  is  going  the  road  to  ruin 
at  a  fool’s  gallop ;  and  he  will  break  his  neck  at  some  corner  of  the 
road  before  long,  without  doubt.” 

‘  “  Lord  Haverli eld’s  honour,  talents,  and  principles,  were  never  yet 
impeached  !  ”  exclaimed  Aurelia,  indignantly. 

‘  “  Honour  !  It  is  gootl  for  nothing  but  to  swear  by.  It  may  do 
well  enough  to  garnish  an  oath :  the  honour  of  a  lord  has  a  pretty 
sound,  and  he  may  swear  by  it,  and  not  be  forsworn.  Talents  !  yes, 
they  may  do  wdth  olives,  wine,  and  walnuts,  after  dinner.  Principles  I 
p*rliaj)s  he  may  wear  them  till  they  are  threadbare,  but  he  will  feel 
obliged  to  throw  them  off  at  last.” 

‘  Aurelia  was  now  completely  in  a  flame.  She  was  about  to  fidlow 
Clara’s  example,  and  leave  Sir  Biisil  to  rail  at  his  pleasure,  when  light 
lauglitcr  and  cheerful  voices  proclaimed  the  return  of  the  party  ;  and 
t<K)  proud  to  seem  to  run  away,  she  waited  till  they  approached. 

iss  Benchor  now  turncti  the  corner  of  the  walk,  and  advanced 
towards  them,  like  a  triumphant  queen.  She  was  jHjrfectly  in  her 
gh»rv — elated,  happy.  Her  eyes  sparkled;  her  clieeks  glowed;  and 
she  had  smiles  for  all ;  but  chiefly  for  her  host. 

‘  Now,  although  Sir  Basil  had  succeeded  in  violently  offending  both 
Clara  and  Aurelia,  yet,  through  the  contrariety  of  his  nature,  he  was 
jileased  with  tlie  one,  and  not  displeased  W'lth  the  other.  Having 
vented  his  spleen,  his  mind  had  subsided  to  its  usual  tone;  and  though 
aggravated  by  the  coquetry  of  Lord  Haverfield  and  Miss  Benchor,  he 
yet  saw  them  approach  without  any  violent  intentions  against  them. 

‘  It  had  always  lieen  IMiss  Rcnchor’s  policy  to  conciliate  Miss 
Falkinor ;  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  repulses  she  had  met  with,  she 
yet  jiersevered  in  her  plan.  Advancing  towards  her,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  she  commenced  a  train  of  gentle  reproaches  for  her 
desertion. 

'“You  do  not  know,  my  dear  Miss  Falkinor,  how  1  lament  to  be 
near  you,  and  yet  not  with  you — how  I  grudge,  to  use  a  homely  but 
expressive  ph  rase,  how  I  grudge  your  society  to  any  other  person, 
when  I  am  near  enough  to  enjoy  it  myself!  I  low  could  you  so  desert 
us }  The  moment  you  retired,  our  spirits  forso<dc  us,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  follow  you,  to  come  again  w'ithin  the  sphere  of  your  en¬ 
livening  influence.” 

'  Now  it  80  happens,  that,  while  w’oincn  sw'allow  with  avidity  flattery 
from  men,  they  turn  with  disgust  from  it  when  offered  by  their  own 
wx  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  very*  wanote.  Inordinate  praise 
from  men  is  often  acceptable,  not  because  w'omen  believe  that  they 
really  are  so  much  above  human  nature,  but  liccause  they  take  it  for 
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the  expiehiiioii  of  that  passion,  which  deifies  its  object :  while  ihej 
know  that  as  it  must  In?  without  this  spring;  in  tlieir  own  sex,  it  can 
be  but  a  gross  attempt  to  blind  their  understandings,  and  is  an  insult 
to  their  intellect. 

‘M  iss  Hencln>r  had  not  enough  tact  to  enter  into  the  niceties  of  the 
human  heart,  though  she  judged  of  it  well  in  the  average.  She  was 
MUisible  that  she  herself  was  fond  of  flattery,  and  she  therefore  ttmk 
the  established  rule  on  trust,  that  it  is  the  safest  and  surest  way  to 
the  hejirt ;  forgetting  that  that  drug  which,  judiciously  administered, 
and  duly  proportioned  to  the  constitution  of  the  ]mtient,  may  be  a 
siilutary  medicine,  may  Ik?  converted  by  a  small  mistake  into  a  hopeless 
]M>ison. 

‘  As  it  was,  the  attempt  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Aurelia  coloured 
with  indignation,  yet  coolly  replied,  “  I  imagined  my  retreat  wholly 
unobserved."  ' 

«  •  •  •  4^  «  •  ' 

‘  M  iss  llenchor,  however,  still  resolving  to  be  very  gracious,  took 
from  her  lN)som  the  cluster  of  Pennsvlvanian  Clematis,  and  made  so 
determined  an  advance  ttmards  Aurelia,  that  it  was  impossible  longer 
to  pretend  avoidance,  w  ithout  avowing  it. 

‘  “  Suffer  me  to  present  thcst*  bi*autiful  flowers  to  vou,  Miss  Falkimu. 
Lord  llaverfield,  in  defiance  of  my  entreaties,  would  desj»oil  the  ]»laiit 
of  its  bhHuning  treasure,  and  it  can  no  where  die  so  happily  as  in  Miss 
Falkinor’s  hand." 

‘  So  saying.  Miss  Henchor  extended  the  flowers  towards  Aurelia, 
who,  instead  of  receiving  them,  retreated  ;  not  with  concealed,  but 
with  avowed  aversion.  She  timk  out  her  handkerchief,  raised  it  to 
her  face,  averted  her  head,  and  actually  waved  away  with  undisguised 
aversion. 

*  “  Excuse  me — I  cannot  endure  the  perfume.  It  overpowers  me. 
1  shall  faint  if  1  do  not  retire." 

*  Aurelia  dared  not  hwk  at  her  brother  whilst  she  was  thus  acting. 
Her  object  was  to  mortify  Miss  Henchor,  and  she  did  n(>t  care  if  a 
little  of  her  meaning  glanced  on  Lord  llaverfield  himself.  Yet,  still 
she  did  m»t  like  to  mei*t  his  eye.  Women  who  can  flirt  and  give  them¬ 
selves  airs  very  comfortably  l>eforc  half  a  hundred  strangers  or  dear 
friends,  have  yet  an  instinctive  aversion  to  the  presence  of  a  near  male 
relation.  The  presence  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  disagreeable  on  such  occasions  ;  and  coming  unexj)ectedly 
may  often  lower  the  barometer  of  a  woman’s  vanity  down  to  tem- 
jH'rute. 

*  Aiirelia  had  effected  her  ]>urpos<' ;  she  had  aftected  ISIiss  Henchor, 
who  cohmretl  violently.  Miss  Falkinor  had  placed  her  in  the  most 
awkwurd  prcdic:iment  imaginahlc.  Her  plans  of  action,  and  motives 
of  conduct,  were  oj)j>osed  against  each  other.  These  unfortunate 
flowers  had  received  an  imaginary  value  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  l>een  ])resonted.  They  were  all  that  the  young  plant  had 
yet  lK»rnc:  1-iord  llaverfield  hail  torn  them  from  their  stem,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  his  gardener,  who  was  standing  by,  and  had  put  them 
into  Miss  Henchor’s  hand,  with  a  speech  very  gillant,  very  tender, 
and  at  the  sune  lime  very  unintelligible,  as  all  *  jiractiscd  love-makers 
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t;ike  t-ari*  iheir  speeclios  shall  be.  It  was  something  aliout  odour ,  anil 
fterf  'trfion  and  ^liss  Reuchor,  and  durahUlti/,  and  evanescence  ;  at  any 
nite  some  si>rt  of  an  illustration,  or  comj)arison.  It  was  one  of  those 
thinirs  in  which  gentlemen  may  be  very  happily  obscure  to  their  own 
hrtirl’s  content,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  committing  themselves,  as 
ladies  can  neither  ask  them  the  meaning  of  their  words,  nor  find  them 
in  either  Hailey  or  Johnson. 

*  All  this  IVIiss  Falkinor  knew ;  and  she  stoml  by  in  mischievous  ex¬ 
ultation,  to  see  whether  IMiss  Renchor  would  cast  away  Lord  Haver- 
field's  gift,  or  preferring  it,  force  herself  to  retire,  and  so  give  her  a 
fair  pretence  for  future  coldness. 

‘  Poor  Miss  Renchor  was  now  midway  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rvhdis. 

*  Lord  Ilaverfield  too,  stix)d  by,  angry  with  his  sister,  yet  not  un¬ 
willing  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  Miss  Renchor 's  evident 
embarrassment  and  irresolution. 

‘  The  doubt  was  not  of  long  duration.  Miss  Renchor's  countenance 
cleared.  She  had  devised  an  extrication  from  her  difiiculties.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  24()--r)0;  252~rd». 

Our  next  extract  will  present  to  our  readers  the  imprisoned 
Patriot. 

*  .Mr.  Keith  bore  this  abridgment  of  liberty,  this  curtailment  of 
free  agency,  with  no  feeling  of  personal  regret,  but  with  a  strongly-ex¬ 
cited  indignation  against  those  he  called  his  persecutors.  So  far  from 
suflfering  in  mind,  there  was  some  complacency  mingled  with  his  irrita¬ 
tion.  Alen  suffer  with  good  will  when  they  know  that  others  are  ad¬ 
miring  their  fortitude  and  applauding  their  resolution ;  that  many  eyes 
are  upon  them,  and  many  hearts  are  with  them. 

'  There  was  a  kindling  in  Mr.  Keith's  grey  sunken  eye,  and  a  slight 
though  perceptible  elevation  of  the  head,  that  showed  there  were 
spirit-stirring  thoughts  busy  within.  He  was  proud  of  the  services  which 
had  attracted  notice,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  difficulties  he  w'as 
enduring.  He  was  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  his  prison  for  liberty. 

‘  It  was,  perhaps,  with  some  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he 
looked  round  upon  a  room  not  entirely  destitute  of  comforts.  Chains 
and  a  bundle  of  straw  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  his 
feelings. 

‘He  might  then  with  better  grace  have  exclaimed, — “  Behold  what 
I  suffer  for  the  cause  of  liberty  !" 

‘  On  this  strange  species  of  exultation,  which,  however,  is  common 
to  human  nature,  there  w^as  but  one  drawback,  but  the  influence  of  this 
one  was  stealing  upon  his  mind,  and  gradually  lowering  its  tone  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

‘  It  was  Clara. — She  was  sitting  in  utter  despondence  upon  a  low 
stool  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face 
resting  on  her  hands.  Tears,  unheeded  and  unrestrained,  were  chasing 
vach  other  down  her  face ;  and  those  occasional  sobs  that  break  at  in¬ 
tervals  after  the  first  violence  of  bursting  emotions  had  subsided,  fol- 
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lowed  each  other  slowly  and  more  slowly.  The  light,  nielloweil  hy  tlu* 
many  olwtnictions  of  widls  and  luirs,  streainetl  dimly  over  herj  yoi 
made  suthcienlly  perceptible  her  disordered  hair,  her  deranged  dress, 
and  her  attitude  of  extreme  dejecti(ui. 

‘  The  feelings  of  the  martyr  were  softening  to  those  of  the  parent. 

*  “  Clara,  Clara,*’  said  Mr.  Keith,  somewhat  reproachfully,  is  this 
acting  up  to  your  principles  Is  it  thus  you  sink  in  the  first  hour  of 
trial  ?  bo  you  forget  you  are  my  daughter  V* 

‘  “  My  tears,  iny  misery,”  murmure<l  Clara,  **  shew  that  I  do  ma. 
Could  1  grieve  thus  for  any  Innly  but  you  V* 

*  **  Hut,  my  dear  child,  my  tnvn  (*lara,  remember  that  the  world  is 
looking  oil  us ;  let  us  act  with  some  dignity  ;  let  us  show  some  fortitude. 
Let  it  not  Ik?  said,  that,  at  the  first  touchstone  of  our  principles,  we  de- 
spondoil  in  their  weakness.  Think  how  our  jiersecutors  will  triumph  ; 
how  our  enemies  will  exult  over  us ;  how  our  adversiiries  will  plume 
themselves  in  our  discomfiture  !  Hemember  that  the  world  is  noticin': 
our  slightest  act.” 

‘  “  He  says,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  him,  and  he  must  be 
consistent.” 

‘  “  And  if  that  is  the  argument  of  our  enemies,  to  support  them  in 
doing  evil,  bow  much  more  should  the  same  remembrance  stimulate 
our  fortitude,  to  endure  all  they  can  inflict,  when  wc  know  that  we  are 
suffering  for  nothing  less  than  the  good  of  our  fellow  beings,  and  for 
our  national  lilsTty !” 

‘  “  Hut  a  prison*' — said  Clara,  and  she  shuddered,  luid  broke  off  at 
the  word. 

‘  “  Is  iH'tter  than  a  ]>alace,  when  we  dwell  in  it  with  a  good  con- 
Hcience.  C’lara,  would  you  have  me  exchange  this  cell  for  the  presence 
chandler  ;  or  the  applauses  and  affections  of  the  oppressed  poor  for  the 
smiles  of  the  king  who  sits  there  ?” 

‘  “  No,”  said  Clara,  no.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have,  or 
what  I  wish.  Hut  it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  have  left  the 
world  tti  its  own  wav,  and  not  to  have  interposed.”  ’ 

•  •  *  «  «  «  «  m 

‘  A  painful,  a  startling  thought  was  awakened  in  (Mara’s  mind. 
She  forgot  her  tears  ;  and  asked  with  an  interest  that  Mr.  Keith  thought 
liclonged  to  the  question  of  her  own  jiersonal  comfort, — “  Arc  there 
not  multitudes  of  families,  of  resjiectability  and  honour,  sharing  and 
glorring  in  the  sentiments  for  which  we  suffer  ?” 

‘  ^Ir.  Keith  hesitated,  was  confused,  w'as  angry.  He  was  comjielled 
to  fi»ol  that  there  w'cre  not.  It  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most,  and 
therefore  fotd  the  most,”  he  at  length  replied.  **  Those  w'ho  have  the 
grsul  things  of  this  life  are  content  to  keep  them,  at  whatever  price  of 
submission  and  slavery.  It  is  the  ]ioor  w'ho  are  unshackled  in  miml, 
and  wtHild  therefore  lie  free  in  IkhIv'.” 

*  “  Hut,”  said  (Mara,  and  Mr.  Keith  began  to  feel  that  freedom  of 
inquiry  which  ho  had  encouraged,  now’  recoil  upon  himself,  and  calling 
his  own  judgement  in  question,  can  that  part  of  the  system  of  a  go- 
vemmant  lie  liad,  which  protects  the  property  of  the  subject  ?” 

Do  not  talk  about  what  you  do  not  understand  !”  exclaimed  ^Ir. 
Keith.  adopting  a  mode  of  finishing  an  argument  not  unusual  with 
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f>thcr  men  of  sense  besides  himself,  “  I  thought  you  Inul  a  heart  capable 
of  ‘^reat  things,  and  a  mind  large  enough  to  receive  them  ;  but  I  see  a 
bonnet  and  a  bow  are  enough  for  you !” 

‘  Mr.  Keith  was  unjust,  and  (Mara  felt  that  he  was  so,  and  he  soon 
became  sensible  of  the  same  thing  himself.  C’lara  innv  was  injured  and 
imliirnant.  Her  tears  were  for  the  moment  etlectually  stayed,  and  she 
showed  her  feelings  by  her  silence. 

‘Another  pace  or  two,  and  Mr.  Keitli  remembered  that  he  had  not 
shown  much  enlargement  of  mind  and  heart,  and  he  returned  to  the 
sid»iect.  “  I  spoke  generally,  Clara,”  said  he,  “  perhaps  t(M)  genenilly ; 
for  now,  on  after  thought,  there  are  many  individuals  passing  in  review 
l)efore  me,  all  zealous  in  the  eause  of  national  ref(»rm.” 

‘  “  Then,”  said  Clara,  “  if  it  were  necessary,  among  these  I  might 
find  a  home  where  you  could  feel  I  was  safely  and  securely  deposited, 
until  I  could  return  to  yourself?” 

*  31  r.  Keith  walked  on  more  hurriedly  a  few  turns  in  silence.  **  To 
confess  the  truth,  Clara,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  remember  one  of 
tiicin  to  wlioin  1  could  give  uiy  daughter  in  charge  ;  I  cannot  but  own, 
that  there  is  something  in  most  of  these  ])eople,  that  makes  it  im- 
p(»ssible  I  should  ever  entrust  ycui  with  them.” 

‘  *'*  Hut  then,”  said  Clara,  “  among  the  multitude  of  pcMir,  I  might 
surely  find  a  temporary  home?” 

‘  “  Surely,  (’lara,  von  forget  that  grossness  of  manners  whieh  makes 
them  unfit  com])anions  for  you.  C<udd  you  approximate  with  those 
pc<«ple?  If  you  could,  and  it  were  ])ossible — ”  3Ir.  Keith’s  imagina¬ 
tion  seemed  reverting  to  things  forbidden  ;  “  were  it  possible  for  my 
buried  ancestors  to  look  down,  and  see  their  descendant  thus  com¬ 
mingling,  and  if  in  their  heavenly  natures  they  retain  but  a  spark  of 
their  earthly  feeling,  surely  that  spark  would  kindle.” 

‘  15ut,”  said  Clara,  “  you,  who  have  burst  the  shackles  that  so  long 

s(*parated  man  from  his  brother  ;  you,  who  advocate  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
versal  equality,  and  hold  that  the  human  race  are  equal :  admitting  no 
distinctions  in  society,  suffering  no  man  to  lord  it  over  his  brother; 
with  you  it  would  be  a  matter  of  duty,  a  just  assertion  of  yonr  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  their  best  support,  to  place  your  daughter  on  that  equality 
with  the  humblest  of  our  race,  to  which  you  would  bend  the  highest, 
f  he  ])lough  that  passes  over  the  field  makes  no  exceptions.  The  scythe 
mows  down  the  highest  blade  with  the  lowest  leaf,  and  it  would  be 
controverting  your  own  arguments,  denying  your  own  assertions,  fal¬ 
sifying  your  own  ])rinciple8,  if  now  you  were  to  refuse  to  set  this  last 
seal  to  the  profession  you  have  made.  Would  not  the  finger  of  scorn 
imint  at  us,  and  the  voice  of  derision  follow  us,  were  we  now  to  swerve 
from  the  line  of  duty  we  have  laid  down  for  others  to  walk  in?  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  father,  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  and  to  the  great  cause  in 
which  ytui  are  embarktul,  to  lot  the  world  see  you  are  honest  in  your 
principles,  and  sincere  in  their  practice.” 

Mr.  Keith  was  chafed,  almost  beyond  endurance.  lie  bit  his  lip 
till  the  blood  oozed  from  the  wound.  lie  stopped  his  walk,  and  leaned 
hack  against  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  spoke  impatiently.  **  What 
will  this  world  arrive  at  next  ?”  he  said ;  **  people  may  well  exclaim 
against  its  wickedness,  and  grey  Wards  prophesy  on  its  signs  and  won- 
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dors,  wlieii  even  children  can  harant^ue,  and  direct,  and  teach  their  pa¬ 
rents  !” 

‘  Mr.  Keith  spoke  with  extreme  bitterness,  ftirgettinj^  that  this  was 
one  of  the  effects  of  his  own  system,  although  Clara  had  spoken  with  a 
warmth  excited  by  her  feelings  and  the  subject,  rather  than  with  anv 
assertion  of  that  universiil  cHjuality  which  Mr.  Keith  was  always 
preaching.’  ^^^l.  II.  pp.  02  — 7th 

We  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  sentiments  it  contains. 

'  The  necessity  for  further  exertion  ceased,  and  with  it  the  capa- 
bility. 

‘  Soever  liefore,  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  had  Clara  been  S(»  wretch¬ 
ed,  s(»  distracted,  so  over-worn.  Helpless  as  a  child,  witlunit  the  ])ower 
of  exerting  a  limb  of  the  IkkIv  or  a  faculty  of  the  mind— with  visi(His 
of  confusitui  and  horror  Hitting  Indore  her  disordered  imagination — 
with  a  inemorv  impaired  that  not  one  clear  recollection,  <me  con¬ 
nected  idea,  passed  before  her  mind  ;  disordered,  alnuist  delirious,  she 
laid  upon  the  stiff  row  of  large  high  uncomfortable  chairs,  which  Mrs. 
Leeson’s  orthodox  exactness  never  failed  to  range  with  mathematical 
jirecision  against  the  dark-painted  wainscot  of  the  wall,  and  which  the 
solitary  em]nre  she  had  lately  exercised  had  left  wludly  undisturbed, 
as  much  to  her  present  murmurs  and  regret  as  their  usual  derange¬ 
ment  unfailingly  j)nHluced.  These  chairs  supplied  tlie  place  <»f  the  t>t- 
ttunan  or  couch  in  more  luxurious  apartments,  and  on  tliese  Clara  now 
lay  in  all  the  imbecility  of  childh<a)d,  tears  streaming  down  her  face 
unchecked,  undried.  It  could  not  be  said  that  she  wept,  for  that  im¬ 
plies  a  degree  of  positive  action  and  conscii)usness,  of  which  she  was 
incapable:  it  was  a  state  (»f  utter  listlessness,  of  utter  exhaustion,  in¬ 
capacitated  for  the  exertion  even  i»f  a  sob  or  a  sigh,  with  the  diH’erent 
attributes  of  the  mind — reflection,  memory,  anticipation,  fear,  and  ex- 
i>ectation— all  whirling  round,  and  contributing  to  this  state  of  morbid 
helplessness, 

•  It  is  in  moments  such  as  these,  when  life  fails  us,  “  when  vain  is 
the  help  of  man,  and  vain  confidence  even  in  ])rinces,”  that  tin*  true 
value  t»f  that  high  faith,  our  slighted  privilege,  will  be  found.  Despair 
is  a  word  of  which  the  Christian  knows  not  the  meaning,  feels  not  the 
jH)wer  ;  his  help  never  can  f.iil,  his  hope  never  be  confi>unded,  his  tru>t 
never  laid  low.  If  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are,  one  by  one,  taken 
from  him,  it  is  but  to  raise  his  ambition  to  a  nimbler  aim,  to  exalt  his 
aHfectious  to  a  higher  object.  Heaven  d(H*s  but  remove  the  obstacles 
wliich  iutercepted  our  hearts,  diK's  but  remove  the  harrier  that  inter- 
ia>s«'d  Ik'tween  us,  dm*s  but,  in  fact,  break  down  the  partition-walls 
fjetweeii  us,  to  let  in  its  own  bright,  and  glorious,  and  happy  inHnences 
more  diriH:tlv  on  ns.  Yet  we  murmur  and  repine,  when  \vc  ought  to 
kiss  the  roil,  knowing  that  He  chasteneth  those  he  loveth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.” 

*  But  the  golden  um's  of  adversity,  Clara  had  not  yet  learned.  With 
her,  tribulation  did  not  wtirk  “  patience”,  but  /wjwitience,  and  bit- 
ternesR  of  spirit,  and  self-abandonment  ;  and  that  self-abandonment 
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uliich  18  in  fact  the  spurniiij?  of  the  rein,  the  setting;  up  of  one's  own 
will,  in  op|H>sition  to  the  will  of  Him  who  nileth  above. 

‘  Unhappy  Clara !  Far  less  unhappy  in  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  surrounded  and  ojipresscd  her,  than  in  that  rebellious  will  which 
clunjr  to  its  own  bitterness,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

‘  This  holy  teaching  Clara  had  yet  to  learn  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
^he  sutfered  all  that  an  ardent,  an  imj)atient,  an  enthusiastic  temper 
can  suffer,  when  it  is  crushed,  and  bruised,  and  broken. 

‘  Nothing  that  IMrs.  Lcesoii  could  say  had  ])ower  to  rouse  her — ^frs. 
l^eson,  'who  stixul  over  her,  alternately  lamenting  her  sufferings  and 
exhaustion,  and  reproaching  her  for  suffering  and  being  exhausted. 
Either  strain  was  alike  disregarded. 

*  It  was  cruel  in  Clara,  who  had  so  lately  sliewn  herself  capable  of 
great  and  generous  exertion,  if  not  jiurely  disinterested,  at  least  ro¬ 
mantically  so,  thus  obstinately  to  throw  herself  a  weight  and  a  burden 
upon  a  decrepit  and  helpless  old  woman.  Nothing  is  in  real  life  more 
cruel  than  this  abandonment  of  self,  when  we  know  that  the  c*are  must 
devolve  on  others,  wliose  love,  or  whose  duty  may  impel  them  to  take 
the  charge,  though  perhaps  far  more  incompetent  than  ourselves. 

‘  It  mav  be  urged,  that  previous  exertion  had  indeed  exhausted  all 
Clara’s  bodily  powers.  It  is  true.  Yet  a  kind  word,  or  a  rational  look, 
would  have  relieved  Leesiui’s  mind  from  its  greatest  weight,  would  have 
encouraged  and  inspirited  her  exertions,  and  made  her  more  competent 
to  them. 

‘  These  Clara  gave  not,  and  Mrs.  Leeson,  more  iniser.d)le  ami 
frightened  than  in  any  prece<ling  moment  of  her  life,  ceased  her  re¬ 
proaches,  and  with  all  the  anxiety  of  real  affection,  continued  to  render 
her  every  ]>ossible  service.  She  removed  the  shattered  bonnet ;  and 
though  her  alarm  was  every  moment  increasing,  at  sight  of  the  blood 
and  bruises  which  more  plainly  appeared,  she  ])roccedcd  to  wash  away 
the  marks  of  warfare  as  far  as  ablution  could  remove  them,  to  foment 
her  bruises,  and  bind  up  her  wounds. 

*  All  this  was  kindly  done ;  yet  Clara,  in  this  respect  partaking 
largely  of  tlie  character  of  a  heroine,  continued  thankless  and  silent. 
Nay,  her  mind  was  so  tinctured  with  that  selfishness  of  suffering,  so 
possessed  with  ingratitude,  that  she  would  rather  have  continued  the 
same  miserable  object  outwardly  as  inwardly.* 
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'I’hc  Scad  wisdom  gained  by  mueb  converse  with  the  world 
within  and  the  world  without  us,  speaks  in  these  paragraj)hs ;  and 
it  is  by  passages  such  as  these  that  the  serious  purpose  and  true 
character  of  the  Writer  are  betrayed.  Of  a  similar  kind  is  the 
remark  we  meet  with  in  a  subsetjuent  page. 

*  The  very  obligaticms  that  should  have  excited  and  warmed  her 
regard,  nay,  all  that  should  have  increased  it,  had  diminished  it.  Miss 
Falkinor  could  love  warmly  where  she  was  conferring  favours,  but  not 
so  warmly  where  she  was  receiving  them.  We  are  sorry  to  shew  Miss 
falkinor  in  so  disadvantageous  a  point  of  view ;  and  still  more  sorry  to 
'ay,  it  is  hurhan  nature.' 

If  •> 

K  ^ 


IjG  WiMKls  on  luapirafion. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  formed  no  mean  estimate 
of  the  talent  wliich  this  work  displays,  and  that  we  consider  it  as 
havinj^  a  far  more  instructive  tendency  than  many  works  of  {iction 
which  more  ostensibly  hold  forth  their  moral  as  an  a])olof;v  for 
the  tale.  The  Writer  is  certainly  no  novice.  We  mij;ht  have 
pointetl  out  a  few  iin])rol)al)ilities  in  the  conduct  of  the  storv,  hut 
these  we  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  discover.  Tiic 
dramatic  s])irit  with  which  the  talc  is  acted,  rather  than  recited, 
is  adinirahle;  and  the  moral  reflections,  which  are  sparingly  in- 
troduced,  are  never  forced,  hut  seem  as  natural  as  thev  an* 
judicious,  and  always  tell.  With  regard  to  our  Author‘'s  ])oiitical 
notions,  they  are  not  quite  so  aristocratical  at  the  bottom,  we 
sus))ect,  as  they  may  seem.  At  all  events,  we  forgive  them  for 
(’lara's  sake. 


Art.  Lectures  nu  the  Inspiration  of  t}ic  Scriptures,  Ry  Leonard 

^\^MHls,  l).l).  Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  in  the 
Thelogical  Seminary,  Andover.  12ino.  i)p.  1;j2.  Andover, 
(Massachusetts)  llhJtb  (Iloldsw'orth  and  Ball,  Ltnulon.) 

OKOFKSSOU  Woods  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  as  the 
Author  of  Letters  addre.ssed  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  Divine  Permission  of  Sin*.  The  ])resent  work, 
u|>on  a  sidqect  of  fundamental  inqmrtance,  more  frequently  evaded 
than  fully  and  satisfactorily  treated,  will  amply  confirm  the 
favourable  impression  of  his  ability  those  Letters  will  have  ])ro- 
duced,  and  cannot  fail  to  ]m'^t:re  for  him  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  ('hristian  ]nihlic  in  both  hemispheres. 

There  are  two  ipiestions  connected  with  the  subject  of  Inspi¬ 
ration  ;  a  question  of  fact,  and  a  question  of  philosophy.  I'he 
f«)rmer  may  he  sinqdy  ex]>resscd  in  this  shape:  Were  the  Scrijitures 
given  by  ins])iration  of  (iod.^  The  latter  embraces  a  manifold 
iiupiiry  respecting  the  mode,  nature,  and  degree  of  Inspiration. 
'The  two  (piestions  are  obviously  distinct ;  an(l  it  would  he  well  if 
thev  could  Ih'  kept  separate.  What  have  plain  believers  to  do 
with  the  philosophical  (juestion,  it  may  he  asked  ?  Not  much,  if 
they  could  hut  think  so.  d'he  fact  is,  how'cver,  that  a  much 
larger  portion  than  is  generally  imagined,  of  the  reasoning  and 
disputing  that  have  been  employed  on  the  suhjeet  of  Inspiration, 
as  well  as  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  is  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  nature,  belonging  to  Intellectual  Philosophy,  rather  tlian 
'rheology. 

'I  he  question  (T  fact  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  historic 
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evidence.  Hie  inspiration  of  the  propliets  and  of  the  apostles;  is 
an  historical  fact,  attested  by  tlie  pro])hccieR  they  spake,  and  hy 
the  miracles  which  they  wrought.  The  saert'd  writers,  cl  aimed  for 
what  they  spake  and  wrote,  the  authority  of  Insj)iration  ;  and  that 
claim  was  originally  admitted  on  the  ground  of  the  credentials 
with  winch  they  were  furnished.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Scriptures 
prove  their  own  inspiration  simply  hy  asserting  it:  the  hi  torical 
certainty  of  their  inspiration  is  to  he  inferred,  ])artly  from  the 
prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled  since  they  were  written,  and 
partly  as  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  credibility  of  the  record. 
The  argument  is  not  as  if  we  should  say,  The  a])ostles  say  they 
were  insj)ired,  therefore  they  w^ere  so ;  hut  the  apostles  ])roved  hy 
miraculous  credentials  that  they  were  inspired,  and  therefore  they 
must  be  believed  when  they  affirm  the  ins])iration  and  authority 
of  what  they  have  been  led  to  write  for  the  use  of  the  ('hristian 
church.  To  admit  the  fact  of  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  to 
deny  their  inspiration,  would  be  an  absurd  contradiction.  If  the 
hi'^tory  is  true,  their  pretensions  are  established.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  writing  being  ])roved,  its  infallible 
authority  results  from  the  attested  character  of  the  author,  and 
the  attested  credibility  and  veracity  of  his  own  declarations. 

With  regard  to  the  various  distinctions  that  have  l)een  made 
as  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  inspiration  afforded  to  the  re¬ 
spective  writers,  it  ought,  as  Dr.  Woods  remarks,  to  1k‘  re- 
meml>ered,  that  the  sacred  writers  themselves  no  where  make  any 
such  distinction.  Vet,  if  it  were  necessary  that  we  should  dis- 
tinguish  the  influence  of  su])erintendency  from  the  influence  of 
suggestion,  inspiration  of  thoughts  from  inspiration  of  language, 
would  they  not  have  clearly  taught  and  enabled  us  to  make  such 
distinctions  ?  That  they  have  not  done  so,  affords  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  such  distinctions  arc  not  simply  unnecessary,  but, 
at  the  bottom,  unmeaning.  That  there  arc  different  kinds,  or 
measures  of  Ins])iration,  must,  however,  he  acknowledged.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  l>c  truly  said,  that  every  real  Christian 
is  inspired :  he  is  “  taught  of  God he  is  “  led  hy  the  Spirit,” 
he  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  W  isdom  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
spiration  :  “  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.” 
“  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgement.”  The  reasonableness 
^f  prayer  is  built  upon  the  belief  that  “  every  good  gilt  ”  ot  an 
intellectual  or  moral  kind  is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights which  implies  a  direct  inspiration.  Nor  can 
doubt  that  many  writings  by  which  the  Church  has  been 
edified,  have  been  dictated  by  a  wisdom  thus  inspired. 

Wherein,  then,  does  this  ordinary  inspiration  differ,  it  may  be 
asked,  from  the  extraordinary  ins]uration  promised  by  our  Lord 
to  his  apostles,  and  claimed  by  them  In  three  respects,  we 
conceive.  First,  it  w’as  strictly  miraculous,  sensibly  and  evidently 
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supernaturaU  as  respects  both  the  knowledge  imparted  to  the 
apostles,  and  the  faculties  with  which  they  were  endowed.  Un- 
learned  men  liecamc  suddenly  learned :  some  poor  fishermen  be¬ 
came  suddenly  possessed  of  new  powers  of  mind,  and  astonished 
their  countrymen  by  appearing  in  a  new  character.  Lender  this 
miraculous  influence,  tney  at  once  attained,  without  the  means  of 
acquisition,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  which,  in  others,  are  the 
slow  result  of  painful  application.  And  more  than  this;  the 
knowleilge  was  new,  underived  from  any  pre-existing^  materials, 
strictly  original  in  its  character,  at  variance  with  their  own  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  and  prejudices;  and  so  complete,  that  to  what 
they  were  thus  at  once  and  simultaneously  qualified  to  teach, 
nothing  has  since  been  added.  The  Christian  doctrine  is  found 
entire  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  unsusceptible 
of  addition.  The  matter  of  revelation  is  thus  palpably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  the  results  of  human  discovery.  Secondly, 
as  the  inspiration  was  miraculous  in  being  thus  independent  of 
means,  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  natural  endowments 
upon  which  it  was  8U]x*rinduced,  so  it  was  plenary  in  its  degree, 
and  constant  in  its  operation.  Inspiration  visits  the  minds  of 
others:  it  dwelt  in  the  apostles,  as  a  permanent  attribute.  Had 
they  lieen  only  occasionally  inspired,  they  would  still  have  been 
fallible,  nor  could  we  have  any  certain  assurance  that  all  which 
they  wrote  was  Divinely  inspired.  The  apostolic  inspiration 
partook  not  of  the  character  of  sudden  excitement,  like  that  by 
which  the  prophets  seem  to  have  been  visited,  when,  transported 
beyond  themselves,  they  spoke  predictions  the  import  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  comprehend.  The  inspiration  under  which  the 
apostles  taught  and  wrote,  pervaded  their  memory,  their  judge¬ 
ment,  and  every  faculty  of  their  mind, — so  as  to  ‘  bring  all  things 
‘  to  their  remembrance '  that  related  to  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  to  impart  to  their  judgement  an  infallible  certainty.  Thirdly, 
the  apostolic  inspiration  was  distinguished  from  ordinary  inspir¬ 
ation  by  its  evidence.  Supjwse  the  case,  that  the  same  degree 
of  inspiration  that  dwelt  in  the  apostles,  could  now  be  attained 
by  prayer,  or  that  it  was  suddenly  conferred  uimn  any  individual, 
l)efurc  that  inspired  man  could  claim  to  be  listened  to  with  the 
deference  due  to  Divine  authority,  he  must  produce  his  credentials, 
and  they  must  be  of  no  doubtful  kind.  IMiracles  are  the  seal  of 
Revelation ;  and  they  have  ceased,  because  no  new  doctrine 
remains  to  revealed.  A  consideration  which  ought  to  preclude 
the  expectation  of  the  revival  of  miraculous  gifls  in  the  Church, 
unless  we  arc  looking  for  a  new  gospel,  or  an  authoritative  addition 
to  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

In  these  respects,  then,  the  Inspiration  under  which  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  dictated,  was  peculiar, 
plcnar) ,  and  authoritative ;  and  upon  these  grounds  we  may  safely 
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conclude  with  Dr.  Woods,  that,  agreeably  to  the  views  which  the 
Scripture  itself  expresses,  ‘  the  sacred  writers  were  so  guided  by 
‘  the  Divine  Spirit,  that,  in  every  part  of  their  work,  they  were 
‘  rendered  infallible,  and  wrote  just  what  God  willed  they  should 
‘  write ;  so  that  the  sacred  volume  entirely  answers  to  the  mind 
‘  of  God,  and  has  nothing,  either  as  to  matter  or  form,  which  he 
‘  did  not  see  to  be  suited  to  the  great  object  of  a  Divine  Reve- 
‘  lation.'  Thus,  the  Christian  Church  is  “  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.” 

Now  when  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  this  supernatural 
guidance  partook  of  the  nature  of  Divine  superintendency  or  of 
Divine  suggestion,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  question  of  fact, 
and  are  inquiring  into  the  manner  of  the  Divine  operation,  the 
mode  of  inspiration.  This  inquiry  is  more  curious  than  import¬ 
ant.  ‘  Some  have  supposed’,  Dr.  Woods  remarks,  ‘  that  the  in- 
‘  flucnce  which  inspired  men  had,  related  exclusively  to  the 
‘  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  their  own  minds.  But  this  supposi- 
‘  tion  seems  to  me  not  accordant  with  what  the  inspired  writers 
‘  themselves  advance  on  the  subject.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  at- 
‘  tempt  an  explanation  of  the  specific  mode  of  the  Divine  agency 
‘  in  the  work  of  inspiration.  But,  as  the  writers  of  the  Scripture 
‘  no  where  limit  the  Divine  influence  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the 
‘  conceptions  of  their  own  minds,  neither  would  I  do  it.’  (p.  92.) 
The  judicious  character  of  the  Author’s  statements  and  reason¬ 
ings  will  be  evident  in  these  few  sentences.  Besides,  he  adds, 
‘  the  Divine  influence  which  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles  en- 
*  joyed,  must  have  pertained,  in  some  way,  to  the  manner  in 
‘  which  they  commu7iicated  Divine  truth.’  It  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  relate  exclusively  to  their  conceptions  of  truth.  After  com¬ 
bating  some  of  the  chief  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  opinion,  that  Divine  Inspiration  had  a  respect  to  language. 
Dr.  W.  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  verbal  Inspir- 
ation. 

*  First.  The  apostles  were  the  subjects  of  such  a  divine  inspiration 
as  enabled  them  to  speak  with  other  tongues.  Here,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  inspiration  related  directly  to  language. 

*  Secondly.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  that,  in  some  instances, 
inspired  men  had  not  in  their  own  minds  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

,  things  which  they  spake  or  wrote.  One  instance  of  this  commonly 
referred  to,  is  the  case  of  Daniel,  who  heard  and  repeated  what  tlie 
Angel  said,  though  he  did  not  understand  it.  Dan.  xii.  7 — 11*  This 
has  also  been  thought  to  be  in  some  measure  the  case  with  the  prophets 
referred  to,  1  Peter  i.  10 — 12.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  think  this 
may  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  prophetic  representations 
contained  in  the  Psalms,  and  many  of  the  symbolic  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
institute?  Various  matters  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  not  intended  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  writers,  or  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  for  the  beneht  of  future  ages.  And  this  might  have 

s  2 
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been  a  sutbeient  reoHoii  why  they  should  be  left  without  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  things  which  they  wrote.  In  such  cases,  if  the  opi¬ 
nion  above  stated  is  correct,  inspired  men  were  led  to  make  use  of  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  nuxining  of  which  they  did  not  fully  understand.  And 
according  to  this  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
which  they  enjoyed,  must  have  related  rather  to  the  words,  than  to  the 
srnsr. 

*  Thirdhf,  Those  who  deny  that  the  divine  influence  afforded  to  the 
sacred  writers  had  any  respi'ct  to  language,  can  find  no  sup|M>rt  in  the 
texts  which  most  directly  relate  to  the  subject  of  ins])iratioii.  And  it 
is  surely  in  sticli  texts,  if  any  where,  that  we  should  suppose  they 
W'uuld  And  support. 

*  The  passage,  2  IVt.  i.  21,  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  asserts  that 

holy  men  (rod  spake  as  they  w’ere  moved  by  the  Holy  (ihost/' 

There  is  surely  nothing  here,  which  limits  the  divine  influence  to  the 
conceptions  of  their  minds.  I’hey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  (r heist  to 
sfwni-  or  write.  2  Tim.  iii.  1().  **  All  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired.’* 

I)<M‘s  this  text  afford  any  proof  that  the  divine  influence  granted  to 
the  insjiired  penmen,  was  confined  to  their  iinvard  cemceptions,  and 
had  no  resjiect  whatever  to  the  manner  in  w'hich  they  expressed  their 
conceptions?  What  is  Scripture?  Is  it  divine  truth  conceived  in  the 
mind,  or  divine  truth  written  ? 

*  In  Heb.  i.  1,  it  is  said,  that  **  (it)d  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  pro¬ 
phets.”  Does  this  afford  any  proof,  tliat  the  divine  guidance  wliich 
the  prophets  enjoyed,  related  exclusively  to  the  conceptions  of  their 
own  minds,  and  had  no  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  commu¬ 
nicated  those  (inceptions?  Must  we  not  rather  think  the  meaning  to 
be,  that  (hnl  influenced  the  prophets  to  utter,  or  make  known  important 
truths  ?  And  how  could  they  do  this,  except  by  the  use  of  proper  w’ords? 

'  I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  from 
their  commission.  They  were  sent  by  Christ  to  teach  the  truths  of  rc^ 
ligion  in  his  stead.  It  was  an  arduous  W'ork,  and  in  the  execution  of 
it,  they  netnled  and  enjoyed  much  divine  assistance.  Rut  forming  right 
conct'ptions  of  Christianity  in  their  own  minds,  was  not  the  great 
work  assigned  to  the  a|M)sties.  If  the  divine  assistance  reached  only 
to  this,  it  reached  only  to  that  which  concerned  them  as  private  wen, 
and  which  they  might  have  jmssessed,  though  they  had  never  been 
conimissioned  to  teach  others.  As  aixKstles,  they  were  to  preach  the 
(h>s|Krl  to  all  who  could  lie  brought  to  hear  it,  and  to  make  a  record  of 
divine  truth  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages.  Now'  is  it  at  all  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  the  divine  assistance  afforded  them  had  no  respect 
to  their  main  business,  and  that,  in  the  momentous  and  difficult  w’ork 
of  communicating  the  truths  of  religion,  either  orally,  or  by  writing, 
they  were  left  to  thems4*lves,  and  so  exposed  to  all  the  errors  and  inud- 
vertencien  of  uninspir(Hl  men  ? 

* ^  Rut  (Hir  ri*asoning  does  not  stop  here.  For  that  divine  assistance, 
which  we  might  re.'isonably  Rup]K>He  w'ould  have  lR»cn  grantcnl  to  the 
a}Mistles  in  the  work  of  teaching  divine  truth,  is  the  very  thing  which 
Christ  promised  them  in  the  texts  liefore  cited.  I  shall  refer  only  to 
Matt.  X.  li),  2t):  **  When  they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 
hiw  or  what  yc  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour 
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what  ve  shall  sjK*ak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
vour  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.”  This  promise,  as  Knapp  uiider- 
stamls  it,  ini})lies,  that  ‘‘  divine  assistance  should  extend  not  only  to 
what  they  should  say,  but  to  the  matiuer  in  which  they  should  say  it.” 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  implying,  that  the  apostles 
were  not  rational  and  voluntary  agents  in  the  discharge  of  their  oibce. 
Hut  it  implies  that,  in  consecjuence  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to 
be  exercised  over  them;  they  should  say  what  God  would  have  them  to 
sav,  without  any  liability  to  mistake,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner. 

From  the  above  cited  promise,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  in¬ 
stances  of  its  accomplishment  which  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  becomes  evident,  that  God  may  exert  his  highest  influence 
ujKiH  his  servants,  so  as  completely  to  guide  them  in  thought  and  in  ut¬ 
terance,  in  regard  to  subjects  which  lie  chiefly  within  the  province  of 
their  natural  faculties.  For  in  those  speeches  of  the  apostles  which 
are  left  on  record,  W'c  And  that  most  of  the  things  which  they  declared, 
were  things  which,  for  aught  that  aj)pears,  they  might  have  known, 
and  might  have  exjiressed  to  others,  in  the  natural  exercise  of  their 
own  facul<ies.  This  ])rinciple  being  admitted,  and  kept  steadily  in 
view’,  will  relieve  us  of  many  difliculties  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration^^ 

‘  The  passage,  1  Cor.  ii.  \2,  IH,  already  cited  as  proof  of  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  apostles,  is  very  far  from  favouring  the  opinion,  that  in¬ 
spiration  had  no  respect  whatever  to  their  language,  or  that  it  related 
exclusively  to  their  thoughts.  “  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  mairs  wisdom  teacheth,  but  w’hich  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth.”  The  Apostle  avoided  the  style  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
which  prevailed  among  the  w’ise  men  of  Greece,  and  made  use  of  a 
style  W’hich  corresponded  w’ith  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  end 
he  had  in  view’.  And  this,  he  tells  us,  he  did,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  language,  or  manner  of  teaching,  w’as  the  thing 
to  which  the  divine  influence  imparted  to  him  particularly  referred. 
Storr  and  Flatt  give  the  following  interpretation  of  this  text :  “  Paul,” 
they  say,  “  asserts  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  revealed  to 
him  hy  the  Almighty  agency  of  God  himself ;  and  finally,  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  extended  even  to  his  words,  and  to  all 
his  exhibitions  of  revealed  truths.”  They  add,  that  Paul  clearly 
distinguishes  between  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  communicated.” 

‘  I  quote  the  following  passages  from  the  same  learned  and  judicious 
authors,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  views  w'hich  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  discussion. 

*  **  The  apostles  doubtless  thought  for  themselv’es ;  that  is,  exercised 
their  natural  faculties,  and  communicated  their  own  thoughts,  both  in 
their  oral  and  WTitten  instructions.  Still,  their  instructions  are  to  be 
considered  rather  the  instructions  of  God,  than  of  the  apostles :  for 
the  substance  or  matter  of  them  w’as,  for  the  most  part,  communicated 
to  them,  if  not  at  the  moment  w’hen  they  were  speaking  or  ^vriting, 
yet  previously,  cither  by  Christ  during  his  abode  with  them  on  earth, 
or  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Moreover,  this  perj>etual  coadjutor  exercised 
a  constant  superintendence  over  all  their  communications,  both  oral  and 
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written  ;  and  where  any  thing  had  escaped  their  memory,  recalled  it ; 
and  where  there  wtis  ignorance  or  error  in  their  views,  afforded  them 
the  necessary  instruction ;  thus  preventing  the  omission  of  any  thing 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  would  have  them  communicate,  and  guarding 
them  effectually  against  imperfect  or  erroneous  exhibitions  of  those 
truths  which  they  had  receivetl  from  the  Lord/* — As  the  apostles 
were  to  be  infallitle  teachers,  and  their  instructions  to  be  received  as 
coming  from  God,— to  ensure  perfect  accuracy  in  their  communications y 
the  superintending  influence  of  the  Spirit  might  be  necessary,  even 
when  tney  were  communicating  doctrines  w’hich  had  been  revealed  to 
them  at  a  former  ])eriod,  or  which  they  had  learned  in  some  other 
way/’ — “  By  the  Spirit  of  God,  their  inseparable  assistant,  the  apostles 
were  preserved  from  adulterating  the  revelations  which  they  received 
from  God.  The  Spirit,  for  example,  prevented  them  from  using  ex¬ 
pressions  suggested  by  the  additions  which  their  reasonings  might 
make  to  the  revelations  they  received  from  God.  He  excited  in  them 
a  suspicion  of  all  such  ideas  as  originated  from  themselves,  and  thus 
led  them  to  select  other  expressions,  which,  while  they  accorded  with 
their  own  ideas  and  habits  of  expression,  harmonized  perfectly  with 
the  truth,  and  with  the  purposes  of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  seen  that,  while  the  Spirit  of  God  prevented  any  false  propo¬ 
sitions  or  expressions  from  escaping  them,  opportunity  was  afforded, 
even  in  the  communication  of  truths  immoaiately  inspired,  for  each 
Apostle  to  manifest  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression,  by 
W'hich  he  was  distinguished  from  others.” 

*  If,  after  all,  it  should  be  thought  by  any  to  be  an  objection  to  the 
views  I  have  expressed,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  thing 
superhuman,  or  preternatural,  in  the  language  of  Scripture ;  I  would 
ask,  w'hat  ap|>earance  of  this  there  could  be,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  actually  superintended,  or  even  prompted,  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed.  The  language,  in  order  to  answ'er  the  end,  must  still 
be  human.  The  modes  of  speech,  the  figures,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  the  style,  must  be  conformed  to  common  usage.  They  must  be  so, 
even  if  God  himself  should  make  a  communication  directly,  by  utter¬ 
ing  a  voice  from  heaven.  Such  a  direct  communication  he  actually 
made  in  the  testimony  he  gave  to  Christ  at  his  baptism.  And  he 
made  a  direct  communication  in  another  form,  when  ne  wrote  the  ten 
commandments  on  tables  of  stone.  And  yet,  in  both  of  these,  the 
languaf^  was,  in  all  respects,  according  to  common  usage.  Why  then 
should  it  m»t  be  so,  where  he  makes  a  communication  through  human 
agency  ?  ^V  hy  should  we  suppose  he  would  depart  from  the  common 
modes  of  speech  ?  And  admitting  that  the  common  modes  of  speech 
are  used,  why  should  we  suppose  that  God  would  set  aside  the  natural 
powers  of  the  writers,  and  would  make  thoughts  and  words  for  them, 
without  any  use  of  their  minds,  or  their  organs  of  speech  ?  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  entertain  so  strange  and  senseless  an  imagination.* 

pp.  99—104. 

e  have  never  before  seen  this  view  of  the  subject  so  forcibly 
put  aiid  so  ably  supported  ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  })cruse  these  obser>’ations  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit. 
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Valuable  and  satisfactory,  however,  as  a  refutation  of  the  error 
they  are  meant  to  expose,  they  must  be  considered  as  relating  to 
the  mode  of  the  Divine  agency,  rather  than  to  the  simple  question 
of  fact.  Nor  do  we  feel  sure  that  the  distinction  between  an  in¬ 
spiration  of  conceptions  and  an  inspiration  of  words,  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  or  that  it  is  philosophically 
sound.  The  connexion  between  distinct  conceptions  and  words 
is  so  close,  we  think  so  much  through  the  medium  of  language, 
and  inspired  thoughts  would  so  certainly  and  infallibly  find  ap¬ 
propriate  utterance,  that  it  must  come  to  much  the  same  thing, 
whether  we  believe  the  words  to  be  the  matter  of  inspiration  or 
simply  governed  by  it.  The  supposition  that  error  or  inadver¬ 
tency  might  attend  the  communication  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
if  the  Divine  influence  related  only  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  has  no  solid  foundation :  the  case  would  still  be 
impossible.  When  men  fail  to  make  themselves  understood,  or 
fall  into  verbal  error,  the  defect  is  always  to  be  traced  up  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  clearness  or  accuracy  in  their  conceptions  at  the  time. 
The  only  question  of  real  importance  is,  AVere  the  Apostles  con- 
stantly  under  the  guidance  of  Inspiration  in  what  they  taught  ? 
Inadvertency  of  expression  would  imply  the  suspension  of  that 
guidance.  That  the  inspiration  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  vir¬ 
tually  verbal,  it  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  to  deny. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  contended  for  by  many  persons, 
who,  by  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration,  would  nave  us  under¬ 
stand  the  actual  dictation,  ipsissimis  verbis,  to  the  inspired 
writers,  of  every  word  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Instead  of  holy  men  speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  abettors  of  this  notion  represent  them  as  merely  re¬ 
citing  or  recording  the  words  spoken  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Instead  of  Scripture  being  fitoTVEi/aTof,  Divinely  inspired,  this  no¬ 
tion  would  make  it  a  verbal  communication,  from  first  to  last,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  mind  of  the  writers; — not  inspired,  but  dictated. 
This  opinion  ill  accords  either  with  Scripture  or  with  fact.  But 
waiving  the  objections  which  lie  against  this  extreme  represent¬ 
ation, — a  representation  which,  while  it  seems  to  exalt  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God,  detracts  from  the  Qualifications  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  as  the  depositaries  of  the  heavenly  knowledge,— we  would  es¬ 
pecially  draw  attention  to  this  point;  that  those  who  so  peremp¬ 
torily  insist  upon  a  Verbal  Inspiration  of  this  description,  are, 
after  all,  contending  not  for  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  but 
merely  for  their  own  explanation  of  the  specific  mode  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  agency  in  the  work  of  inspiration.  In  other  words,  they  are 
mixing  up  with  an  article  of  faith,  a  philosophical  hypothesis. 
Dr.  Woods's  reasoning  affords  no  support  or  countenance  to  the 
dogma  referred  to. 
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So  far  as  the  mode  of  the  Divine  agency  can  be  ascertainetl 
Irom  the  Scriptures,  it  has  been  various  and  multiform,  'rhere 
have  been  “  diversities  of  operations’’;  and  God  has  spoken  “  in 
divers  manners”*.  The  Jewish  rabbies  make  four  degrees  of 
prophetical  inspiration,  of  which  the  highest  is  the  gradus  J/o- 
saicuH  or  ruach  hakkiniesh ;  the  lowest  degree  is  called  bath  coif. 
And  they  held,  that  the  same  ])roj)het  did  not  always  pro])hesy  in 
the  same  degree.  All  visions  were  held  to  be  ‘  perfect  prophecy 
hut  with  regard  to  many  of  the  songs  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  they  considered  them  as  ‘  ordered  or  dictated  by  the 
‘  sacreil  penmen  themselves,  together  with  the  superintendency 
‘of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ J  And  this  Divine  inspiration,  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  higher  kind  which  was  technically  called  pro¬ 
phecy.  Aharhanel  moreover  thus  distinguishes  between  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Prophets:  ‘  The  prophets  did 
‘  not  prophesy  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  did ;  for  he  pro- 
‘  phesied  from  God  immediately,  from  whom  he  received  not 
‘  only  the  prophesy,  but  the  very  words  and  phrases ;  and  accord- 
‘  ingly  as  he  heard  them,  so  he  wrote  them  in  the  book  of  the 
‘  law,  in  the  very  same  words  which  he  heard  from  God.  Ihit, 

‘  as  for  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  they  l>eheld  in  their  visions  the 
things  themselves  which  God  made  known  to  them,  and  both 
‘  declared  and  expressed  them  in  their  own  phraseology.’ The 
accuracy  of  this  distinction,  (invented,  probably,  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  the  pre-eminence  of  the  great  Legislator  of  Israel,)  may 
justly  Ikp  questioned ;  since  many  of  the  Prophets  appc*ar  to  have 
received  Divine  communications  totidem  verbis^  as  Aloses  did  the 
Decalogue,  and  probably  by  the  same  angelie  medium.  And  the 
Talmudists  maintain  ‘  true  prophecy  ’  to  have  liecn  communicated 
by  angels.  Hut  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of 
these  Rabbinical  distinctions,  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  as  regards  the  different  mode  of  the 
Divine  influence,  and  the  varied  character  of  the  specific  instru¬ 
mentality  employed.  To  this  source  we  may  trace  the  analogous 
distinction  insisted  upon  by  (liristian  divines,  between  the  in- 
s]»inition  of  sum'rintendence  and  that  of  suggestion.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  the  phrase  theopneustos — di- 
rinitns  inspirata., — would  by  no  means  intimate  the  highest  kind 
of  prophetic  inspiration ;  nor  would  what  the  Apostle  predicates 
of  the  profitableness  of  inspiretl  writings  adequately  express  the 
supemc  authority  and  ultimate  purpose  of  Divine  Revelation. 


•  1  Cor.  xii.  6.  Hch.  i.  1. 

t  SiNe  John  Smith’s  “  Select  Discourses  ”,  8vo.,  p.  194. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2%)4.  §  Ibid.  p.  290. 
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Sii|>erintenilence  anil  suggestion  are  words  expressive  of  dif- 
fcrent  modes  of  Divine  inspiration  ;  but  their  import  is  somewhat 
vague,  and  their  application  equivocal.  Under  the  former  phrase, 
nothing  more  may  be  meant  than  a  Providential  superintendence, 
or  that  common  inspiration  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  holy 
thoughts,  and  which  directs  all  pious  and  upright  endeavours. 
Many  persons  who  in  terms  maintain  the  equal  inspiration  of  all 
parts  of  Holy  Writ,  in  explaining  their  ideas  of  inspiration,  di¬ 
vest  it  altogether  of  a  miraculous  or  prophetical  character.  Di¬ 
vine  ‘  assistance '  is  what  every  devout  minister  or  writer  invokes, 
and  l)elieves  that  he  receives.  Yet,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Dr.  Woods  uses  language  wliich  would  seem  to  imply,  that  such 
assistance  only  was  required  or  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writers. 

'  The  inspiration  of  a  writer  implies,  that  the  instruction  which  he 
coinmunicates  is  true.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  wished  to  shew, 
how  a  good  man  may  be  affected  by  long-continued  afflictions ;  what 
mistakes  he  may  make  in  judging  of  the  divine  administration  ;  what 
impatience  he  may  indulge ;  what  a  WTong  construction  others  may 
put  upon  the  conduct  of  God  towards  him ;  what  gracious  methods 
God  may  take  to  instruct  and  humble  him ;  and  how  happy,  in  the 
end,  is  the  effect  of  divine  chastisements  on  the  man  who  is  upright  in 
heart,  and  who  enjoys  divine  teaching.  The  Holy  Spirit  prompted 
the  writer  to  aim  at  these  important  ends,  and,  with  a  view  to  their 
accomplishment,  to  write  a  sacred  poem,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  Job  and  his  three  friends,  and  of  a  solemn  address  to 
Job  from  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world.  The  inspired 
writer  was  enabled  to  frame  such  a  dialogue,  and  such  an  address  from 
God,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  truth,  and  convey  with 
clearness  and  force,  the  most  important  knowledge  respecting  God 
and  man.  This  is  what  1  mean,  when  I  say,  the  Book  of  Job  was 
divinely  inspired. 

'  As  another  example,  take  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  God  saw  it 
to  be  necessary  to  the  highest  improvement  of  men,  that  they  should 
have,  for  constant  use,  a  collection  of  maxims,  or  wise  jrraclical  sayings, 
resulting  from  observation  and  experience.  This  was  one  of  the  modes 
of  instruction,  which  God  judged  to  be  important  to  our  welfare.  He 
therefore  moved  and  assisted  Solomon  to  write  a  book  of  Proverbs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  probably  suggested  by  his  own  experience, 
though  some  of  them  were  doubtless  in  common  use  before.  But  in 
whatever  way  he  became  furnished  with  these  maxims  of  divine  truth, 
he  selected  and  wrote  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  As  to  the  Prophets,  the  nature  of  the  subject  shews,  that  the 
^^pirit  of  God  not  only  guided  them  in  committing  their  predictions  to 
WTiting,  but  in  a  supernatural  way  made  them  acquainted  w'ith  those 
events  to  which  their  predictions  related. 

‘  In  short,  whether  the  writer  was  a  prophet,  an  historian,  or  a 
teacher  in  any  other  form,  the  Divine  Spirit  assisted  him  to  perform 

voi..  viii. — N.s.  T 
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his  work  that  ttShbtance  always  having  boon  adapted  to  tlie  nature 
and  circumstances  of  what  the  writer  was  to  execute.*  pp.  1(>7,  lOH. 

It  is  thus  that  writers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  when  they 
coinc  to  a]>])ly  their  notions  and  definitions  of  inspiration  to  the 
hagiogra]>ha  of  the  Old  'Festainent,  reduce  the  nature  of  inspiration 
to  such  a  degree  of  Divine  assistance,  as  it  is  supposed  the  writer 
might  need.  Of  what  assistance,  then,  it  might  ho  asked,  did 
the  Author  of  the  book  of  Esther  stand  in  need?  If  this  were  all 
that  is  meant  hy  a  hook's  being  divinely  ins])ired,  the  Hible  as¬ 
suredly  would  not  1)0  the  only  divinely  ins])ircd  Imok. 

‘  When  we  say,  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  our  tnean- 
‘  ing  is,'  says  l)r.  Woods,  ‘  that  the  Divine  Spirit  guided  the 
‘  writers/  Our  meaning  goes  very  far  beyond  this.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  merely  prom])tcd, 
and  guided,  and  assisted,  but  specially  commissioned,  and  mi¬ 
raculously  (jualified,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  contained  in 
the  holy  writings,  and  that  of  their  commission  and  authority 
they  were  enabled  to  give  such  evidence  as  renders  it  iin])iety  to 
doubt  their  claims.  In  what  way  their  knowledge  was  suggested 
to  their  own  minds,  or  how  they  were  inspired,  is  nothing  to  us. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  fact,  and  with  its  evidence.  To 
speak  of  their  requiring  this  sort  of  inspiration  to  record  historical 
facts,  and  that  sort  to  deliver  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  a  third 
sort  to  announce  predictions,  and  a  fourtli  sort  to  compose  sacred 
hymns,  ap])ears  to  us  solemn  trifling.  We  admit,  there  are  various 
degrtx's  and  kinds  of  inspiration ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  those 
various  kinds  and  degrees  can  belong  to  the  same  inspired  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  or  that  inspiration  was  imparted  from  time  to  time  as  it 
was  needed,  to  make  up  the  requisite  competency  for  a  particular 
work,  and  that  we  are  to  judge  by  the  writing,  what  sort  or  degree 
of  Divine  assistance  it  required  to  ])roduce  it.  W’^e  have  no  idea 
of  bringing  in8])iration  in  this  way  to  the  test  of  a  barometer. 
W  e  conceive  that  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration  was  possessed 
by  the  apostles,  and  that  this  included  every  low'er  degree ;  that 
it  was  constant,  not  occasional,  rendering  them  always  infallible ; 
that  it  was  strictly  supernatural ;  that,  as  such,  it  not  only  implies 
the  truth  of  what  they  have  communicated,  but  invests  it  with 
Divine  authority.  We  say,  the  (iospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Homans  arc  divinely  insjiired,  not  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  guided  the  evangelist  and  assisted  the  apostle,  but 
because  St.  Matthew*  and  St.  Paul  were  endowed  with  plenary 
inspiration,  and  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  divine  com- 
mis.sion.  In  the  same  way,  the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  Moses 
is  attested  by  his  Divine  legation,  and  tliat  of  the  prophetical 
l)ooks  by  the  miraculous  signature  of  the  spirit  of  pro])hecv.  If 
there  is  any  l>ook  of  the  Old  Testament  whicli  cannot  be  proved 
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to  have  been  written  by  a  ])crson  proplietically  inspired,  we  should 
deem  it  safer  to  content  ourselves  witli  tlie  ample  proofs  we  have 
of  its  authenticity,  genuineness,  and  ‘  profitableness,’  and  of  its 
Divine  sanction,  than  to  involve  the  whole  subject  of  inspiration 
in  confusion  and  ambiguity. 

The  following  remarks  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

‘  We  are  not  to  assume,  that  the  influence  of  inspiration  upon  the 
writers  of  Scripture  teas  confined  to  the  r c veto t ion  of  new  truths, 

<  Ill  many  instances,  it  may  be  as  suitable  and  important  that  God 
should  influence  his  servants  to  declare  old  truths  as  new  ones,  pro¬ 
vided  those  old  truths  arc  as  valuable  as  new  ones,  and  as  necessary  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  man.  Is  not  the  supposition  jierfectly 
reasonable,  that  G(h1  may  have  as  real  an  agency  in  moving  his  pro¬ 
phets  to  write  truths  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted,  and  in 
artording  them  such  guidance  as  to  secure  them  against  all  fallil)ilitv» 
and  render  their  communications  exactly  agreeable  to  his  w  ill,  as  in 
enabling  them  to  write  truths  never  before  made  known  ?  Christ 
promised  to  give  his  apostles  a  heavenly  Teacher,  who  should  enable 
them  rightly  to  perform  every  part  of  their  othcc,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  assist  their  memories.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 
object  of  that  promised  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  so  to  guide  the  ajx^stles, 
that  they  should  truly  recollect  the  things  w'hich  they  had  before  seen 
and  heard,  and  should  infallibly,  and  in  the  best  manner,  communicate 
them,  (►r  necessary  parts  of  them,  both  orally  and  by  writing,  for  the 
benetit  of  others. 

*  This  principle,  if  w'ell  fixed  in  vour  minds,  wall  be  of  great  use  in 
relieving  you  from  needless  difliculties  respecting  the  inspiration  of 
rarious  parts  of  the  Hible.  There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the 
historical  Iwmks  of  the  Old  Testament,  gencrallv,  were  composed  either 
from  traditions  W'ith  w  hich  the  writers  were  familiar,  or  from  pre¬ 
existent  records.  But  w  hat  difficulty  can  this  circumstance  occasion, 
in  regard  to  their  inspiration  ?  Was  it  not  important  tliat  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  assist  the  memories  and  4>ther  faculties  of  the  writers,  in 
making  a  suitable  record  of  that  with  which  they  were  already  ac¬ 
quainted?  Was  it  n(»t  important  that  he  should  S4i  influence  and  guide 
them,  that  they  should  \vr\te  just  so  much,  and  In  just  such  a  manner, 
as  he  saw  to  be  best  adapted  to  answer  tlie  ends  of  revelation  ?  And 
what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  have  done  all 
this,  w'ithout  divine  guidance ?  If  wx*  examine  the  public  addresses 
of  the  apostles  v.'hich  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  wx  shall  find  they 
wx’re  com[)osed,  for  the  most  part,  of  facts,  and  arguments,  and  con¬ 
clusions,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  familiar  to  the  apostles 
before.  Be  it  so.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  divine  Spirit  afforded  them  such  direction,  that  they 
judged,  W'ith  infallible  w'isdom,  what  w'as  proper  to  lie  said,  and  spoke 
according  to  the  w  ill  of  God  ?  Was  not  the  Spirit  promised  for  this 
very  purpose  ?  “  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  s|)eak  ;  for 

it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  sneak.  F<»r  it 
is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  sjieaketh 
in  you.’*  ’I’hc  influence  of  the  Spirit  here  promisi*d,  was  not  to  be 
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liiiiitiHl  to  the  revelation  of  thin^  lK‘foro  nnknown.  He  was  to  piulr 
them  ill  ^iviii^  their  testimony  to  truths  which  they  had  liefore  h'anipd, 
and  to  enable  them  to  do  it  without  any  liability  to  error.  lie  wn*  to 
teach  them  both  “  how  and  trhnt  they  should  spimk,’*  in  reference  to 
any  |>ortion  of  divine  truth  which  the  occasion  mijrht  demand,  'flic 
same  was  necessary  as  t»»  all  ]>arts  of  Scripture,  For  what  human 
wisdom  would  Im*  competent  to  determine,  as  divine  wisdom  does, 
what  and  how  men  should  write  for  the  lienefit  of  all  future  a^es? 
How  widely  ditfereiit  would  be  the  judjrement  of  any  man  now  living, 
from  the  wi.sdoni  which  presided  over  the  wTitin^  of  the  Scriptures! 
If  left  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  independently  of  what  we 
know  to  Ik*  the  decision  of  divine  wisdom,  would  not  ever)'  man 
think  that  various  things  included  in  the  sacred  volume,  oui;ht  t« 
have  Ikcii  omitted  ?  As  an  instance,  I  init;ht  mention  those  naked 
histories  of  human  weakness,  folly,  and  impurity,  at  which  common 
dec'encv  blushes,  and  which  intidelity  has  so  ofti‘n  made  the  suljjwt  of 
prtdane  ridicule,  (bnl,  who  |H*rfectly  know's  the  nature  of  man,  and 
all  his  wants  aiul  tlanir«‘rs,  and  how'  to  promote  his  eternal  interests  in 
the  Ik'sI  manner,  doubtless  s;iw  tliat  important  ends  would  Ih»  answered 
by  tluMK*  |»arts  of  Scripture  which  we  should  have  thouitbt  least  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  i;«HKl.  .\nd  1  am  fully  jH^rsuadeil  that  we  i*un,  in  noway, 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  w  ritimj  of  such  a  htf  such  men,  or 

by  li/iv  men,  without  the  sup|)o8ition  of  a  sjiecial  divine  interference.’ 

pp.  21 — 24. 

I’lxm  the  whole,  wc  have  lx*en  much  ])leascd  with  this  little 
treatise,  anil  corilially  recommend  it  to  the  peru.sal  of  our  readers. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  respectfully  press  the  consideration 
of  the  suggestions  we  have  olfcred,  upon  those  readers  l>cst  cora- 
}H‘tcnt  to  follow  out  the  iiu|uiry.  ^Ve  should  to  lx?  ^lad  to  see  a 
philosophical  Kssiiy  on  Divine  Inspiration  in  its  widest  sense,  from 
the  pen  of  some  such  writer  (would  there  were  many  such  !)  as 
till*  Author  of  “  Saturday  Kveniiij;.'''  Hut  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  SiTi})tures  is  a  subject  tliat  ou^ht  to  Ik*  kept  distinct  from 
all  such  inipiirics;  ami  there  is  still  wanted  a  work  that  should 
place  the  historic  evidettve  of  its  plenary  and  miraculous  nature 
in  the  clearest  anil  strongest  light. 


Art.  \  .  Indiitn  liCcoiL’ctiuns.  Hy  J.  Statham.  12ino,  pp*  4(>d* 
Fricc  "Js.  <>J.  Londiui,  Uki2. 

iM  U.  Mathain  must  l>c  well  know  u  hy  name  to  many  of  our  reaiiers, 
as  having  for  many  years  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Haptist  Mission  at  CalcutU.  He  has  published 
these  Indian  lleeolleetions,  in  the  hojHi  of  contributing  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  warmer  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  on  behalf  of 
the  Mivsionary  cause  ami  Imlia.  'Die  work,  as  the  title  will  in¬ 
dicate,  is  desultory  ami  miscellaneous,  Inu  w  ill  Ik*  found  very 
amusing  ;  ami  will  alFord  to  general  readers  much  acccjiuhlc  and 
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instructive  information  rcspectinj^  the  state  of  manners  and  nis- 
toms  in  India.  I’pon  some  points,  it  will  also  supply  a  correction 
i)f  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  occurrit){f  in  works  of  higher  pre¬ 
tensions.  'The  Author's  appeal  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Indo  British 
natives  of  our  F.astern  empire  is  especially  deserving  of^attention. 
Many  of  this  proscribed  class  ‘  are  deseended  from,  and  l>ear  the 
‘  names  of  some  of  the  best  English  families,  and  have  received 
‘  ilie  most  lilx'ral  education  in  England.' 

‘  Yet,  tliese  persons,  the  acttiul  desceiulnnts  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  have  ruled  our  territories  in  the  East,  are  prohibited  from 
entering  either  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  Ilononnihle  (^tm- 
jiany*  Talents  and  courage  are  alnindantly  found  among  them  ;  and 
they  bitterly  feel  the  wrong  which  British  pride  intUcts  ;  and  I  l»e- 
lieve,  tlnit,  unless  a  tone  of  conciliation  l)e  used  towards  them,  they 
will  Imeome  the  rulers  of  British  Imlia.  There  have  been  instances 
where,  notwithstanding  these  cruel  proscriptions,  the  eiu'rgy  of  their 
iniiuls  has  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  they  have  shone  forth 
as  comets  in  their  deviotis  courses  amidst  the  regular  orbits  of  the  pri¬ 
vileged  Europeans  anaind  them.  Ca>lonel  Skinner,  for  instunce, 
thoiigh  excluded,  owing  to  his  descent  from  a  native  mother,  from 
serving  in  the  East  India  (’ompany*s  regular  army,  raised  a  corps  of 
uu*n,  and  distinguished  hims«»lf  in  an  eminent  manner  during  a 
late  war.  For  his  intrejn’d  and  disinterestj'd  conduct,  although  reject¬ 
ed  hv  the  (’fuupany's  s«*rvic4»,  he  earned  for  himself  the  nuik  <»f  a 
laeutenant-(%>l<»nel  in  the  King’s  .Service,  and  obtained  the  cross  of  a 
(’omniander  of  the  Bath.  I  have  had  many  of  their  youth  beneath  my 
care,  and  can  fully  testify,  that,  in  all  particulars,  as  it  reganis  mental 
energy,  they  Are  aide  to  cojk*  with  our  British  youth :  in  nict,  the  first 
Isiys  of  all  the  classes  in  the  different  schmds  in  Calcutta,  were  inva- 
riuhlv  Indo- Britons.  Hitherto,  the  greater  numbt'r  of  the  country- 
Istru  young  men  have  lieen  employed  as  writers  in  the  various  oHices  of 
government,  the  w’arehouses  of  merchants,  and  offices  of  attorneys,  Ac.; 
lait  of  late  years,  their  rapidly  increasing  number  has  caused  a  great 
(leal  of  anxiety  among  parents,  how  their  sons  should  get  employment.* 
...  *  It  is  certain  that,  from  their  rapid  increase,  they  will  soon  un- 
uvoidaiilv  t)ecome  either  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  British  (hivi.Tiirncnt,  or  a 
jxiwcrful  aiixifiary  and  sure  prop  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
K:ist ;  and  this  will  rest  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  when 
the  Honourable  Company’s  charter  shall  be  renewed.*  pp.  ill) — 42. 

Mr.  Statham  expresses  his  conviction,  that,  ^  at  a  future,  yet 
not  remote  period,'  the  Indo-Britons  will  become  the  effective  in¬ 
struments  of  evangelixing  India.  The  following  remarks,  it 
would  Ik*  Injustice  to  suppress,  but  wc  must  refrain  from  com¬ 
ment. 

*  Tlie  success  which  has  atteuded  the  efforts  of  our  M  i.ssionaries, 
although  not  so  great  as  many  sanguine  minds  have  exjKCted,  yet  has 
l>ceii  much  greater  than  those  persons  who  are  Intimately  acouaiiited 
with  the  Hmdoo  and  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  India  could  have 
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veiituml  Hume  ihirty  yt'ars  u^o  to  have  antici|>at<Ml.  ainl,  1  think,  ftiHy 
rquivulvnt  (humanly  hpmkini;)  to  the  nieiinH  used,  when  we  connideV 
the  handful  of  men  who  have  ^me  forth  ns  the  champions  of  the  cnmt 
a«faiiut  the  hosts  of  the  mighty  in  that  land  of  caste  and  prejudice. 
\\  hen  I  tirst  visited  Calcutta,  native  female  scIomiIs  had  not  fiillv  lieen 
esttddished,  and  those  fur  \htys  were  very  few  and  hadly  conducted. 
When  1  say  native  female  schools  were  not  fully  established,  I  must 
not  fail  to  mention  that  a  society  of  latlies  was  then  fornie<i  h>r  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  and  I  Indieve  more  than  one  did  exist; 
and  as  1  have  very  frequentlv  hearil  the  mee<l  t»f  praise  lM‘stowe<l  011 
parties  who  certainly  are  not  entitled  to  the  smalh*st  share  as  it  regards 
the  originating  of  female  native  schixds,  i  shall  avail  myself  of  this 
medium  for  correcting  those  misstatements  which  have  trone  abroad  ;  and 
•.it  the  s;ime  time  can  but  express  my  astonishment  at  the  want  of 
candour  in  several  recent  publications  on  that  fsiint,  and  others  con- 
uecteil  with  the  exertions  of  >M issionaries  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Kst-a- 
blishmeiit ;  neither  is  this  want  of  candour  a  recent  fault  only.  The 
memoirs  of  that  e.xcelleiit  man,  Ilenrv  Martyn,  whose  memorv  will 
ever  lie  dear  to  the  friends  of  the  caust*  of  Missions,  lanient.d)ly 
manifest  the  same  total  want  of  candmir  and  catholicity.  We  are  told 
of  the  Ihijjaii  temple  on  the  premis4*s  of  the  Itev.  1).  Brown,  at 
S‘rani|KM'e,  in  which  tiie  pious  ^Martyn  sptmt  so  many  hallowed  hours; 
but  his  cuuipunious  in  those  devotional  exercises  within  its  walls  arc 
.studiuu.sly  kept  out  of  siuht — and  who  were  they  ('haplains  of  the 
1  ionourulde  C'ompuny  ?  No;  but  Baptist  Missionaries;  with  them  he 
ctoiimuiieil  in  spirit  and  truth :  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  o^yn  they  were 
amongst  his  dearest  friends,  or  to  cidl  them  brethren.  In  the  journal 
of  Bi.shop  Ilelier,  the  mention  of  every  thinir  “  M*etarian  "  is  studiously 
av«»idcd,  except  a  .slight  notice  of  the  St*nimpore  AMi.ssionarics,  and  Mr. 
Brsiic,  of  Mon^hyr  ;  the  latter  evidently  introduced  to  make  wav  for 
a  false  accusation  a|4.tiust  John  ChamlK'rluin,  which  had  l>een  retailed 
til  the  uorlii)  Bi.shop  by  some  enemy  to  the  cause  of  evnni;eiical  truth, 
of  uhojii  hundrtHls  are  to  Ik*  found  amoiipiit  the  de]H;iideiits  on  the 
i'omiiaiiy  s  treasury.  W  hat  end  this  concealment  of  facts,  or  contempt 
of  fellow  lalMuirers  In  the  vint*yard  of  the  oreat  Lord,  is  desii^ned  to 
answer,  1  cannot  conceive.  No  |KTson  can  deny,  (who  is  conversant 
with  India,)  that  the  Missionaries  have,  by  the  blessing  of  Aluii;rhty 
(itHl,  d<»ne  great  things  towards  the  establishment  o4  Christianity, 
iu.isumch  as  hundreds  of  the  natives,  comprising  many  rich  and 
induentlal  Brahmins  amongst  the  lliudiK*s,  and  Moiishees  amongst  thf 
.M u.vsulman.s,  have  voluntarily  renounced  their  religions,  and  embraced 
i'hristiunity.  'rhese  men  could  not  have  Ik'cu  inriuenciKl  by  interested 
motives,  as  their  funiilies  ami  proj»pects  have  alike  been  sacrificetl,  and 
con.scquently  the  Christian  religion  luis  obtained  a  signal  triuinpb ; 
their  conduct  also  having  ojK'ratcd  as  a  {>owerful  stimulus  on  the  iniiida 
of  the  people  generally  to  follow  tiieir  example  ;  and  I  believe  I  »j>e»dt 
correctly,  when  I  s;iy,  that  by  the  unremitting  labours  of  M is.sionaries, 
more  has  lH*en  done  towards  the  progress  of  the  (fos|K‘l  in  India,  tluin 
by  tlie  elforis  of  any  other  {ktmuis,  from  the  Hrst  establishment  of  the 
lloiiour.ible  Com|s4ny  to  the  present  moment.  Still,  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  mit  detract  from  the  merit  due  to  a  Brown,  Buchauau, 
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.\furtvn,  ('orrit*,  Tliomnson,  ami  innnv  inrn  of  (iod,  who  have 

and  still  art%  an  honour  to  the  iCstahlishineiit ;  oiilv  let  othem  lie 
itmsidered  as  aiding  in  the  grmt  work,  although  not  clothed  in  exactly 
the  same  garh.  nut  to  return:  Mrs.  \Vils<in  has  often  recfuretl  the 
credit  of  estahlishing  female  scIuniU  for  natii’t*H:  this  she  ia  not  en¬ 
titled  to,  as  they  were  in  full  o|MTation  when  she  arrived.  The  state 
(if  the  case  is  this :  the  idea  originated  with  some  young  latliea,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Ha])tist  Missionaries'  wiv«»s,  in  the  Circular  Himd  ; 
and  what  was  designated  the  “  ('alcutta  Female  .luvenile  SiK’iety*  for 
the  Kiliication  of  Native  PVmales,"  was  institut<‘d  there.  I  was  premuit 
at  their  M*cond  anniversary,  which  was  holden  in  the  schtsd-riMmi  at 
Mrs.  I^awsim’s,  on  the  I  kh  D«»c.  11121.  This  uuH'ting  was  a  very 
interesting  one,  as  it  was  the  first  time  the  practicability  of  estahlishing 
female  native  schools  could  be  spoken  of  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

I  seconded  the  first  resolution,  of  whieh  I  have  a  ef*py  ^  it  was  thi»-~ 
“  That  tin*  H<’p»>rt  he  received,  and  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  native  female  education  in  India,  and  tii  encounige  to 
more  i^eneral  exertion  in  attempting  it,  that  it  he  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  (Nanmittee."  Neither  were  the  operalioiis  and  success 
(if  this  little  Siiciety  unknown  to  the  memliers  of  the  Kstahlishment,  as 
the  last  resolution  was  moved  by  the  much  esteemed  Mr.  (.now 

Archdeacon)  (h»rrie.*  pp.  49 — r».T. 

Among  the  miscrllancmw  ohRorvations  occur  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  Scrijitnrc  allusions.  We  select  a  few  specimens. 

‘  The  practice  which  prevails  of  waiting  at  the  gate  till  the  owner 
of  the  hous4*  cfunes  out,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Prov.  viii.  114. 
“  Wt'ssed  it  the  wan  that  heareth  we,  watching  daily  at  my  gatcM, 
waiting  at  the  jwtxtx  of  my  doors  and  of  Luke  xvi.  **  And  there 
wax  a  certain  beggar^  named  lAtzarns,  which  was  laid  at  his  gafCt  full 
of. sores.'*  Sometimes,  as  I  came  out  at  the  gates,  written  |)etitions 
would  i)e  thrust  into  my  palauqueen  ;  and  at  other  times,  suppliants 
would  make  the  most  abject  prostrations,  in  order  to  gain  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  wishes.  Many  of  these  [letitions  prayed  for  my  interest 
to  ho  exerted  for  procuring  situations  for  the  applicants ;  others  for 
ndmi.Nsion  of  the  jietitioners,  or  their  relatives,  into  the  school,  in  which 
the  native  youth  were  instructed  in  the  English  language ;  and  many 
for  I  MTuniary  relief.'  p.  1  LI. 

'  1  would  here  mention  a  circumstance  as  illustrative  of  I  Kings 
xviii.  K).  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  uu  Elijah  :  and  he  girded 
up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahah  to  the  entrance  of  Jczrccl.” 

‘  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  tliat^  if  the  natives  of  India  have  any  ob- 
j<‘ct  of  gain  in  view,  they  will  spare  no  mark  of  resjiect  towards  the  per- 
^»n  by  wh<»s^*  instrumentality  tht*y  hojie  to  obtain  it. 

‘  rinis,  on  the  dismissal  from  otbee  of  the  Jemadar  of  a  Thannah 
''.Tioh,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  1  resided, 
a  very  res|HYtable  native  waitinl  uikwi  me  anu  stiLcited  my  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  as  a  fit  jK'rsoii  to  fill  the 
vacant  situation.  Knowing  him  to  be  greatly  superior  in  many  re- 
I'pects  to  the  geiuTulity  of  the  natives,  1  promisi>d  that,  when  1  had  an 
interview  with  the  magistrate,  which  w'ould  be  in  a  few*  days,  1  wtmld 
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h|>t^k  ;i  wonl  iti  his  In'lialf.  lii  the  nuMin  while,  hnvin^  oemsion  to 
)»;uw  through  the  villa|^e,  1  was  much  siirprised  at  iK'holdin"  him,  the 
moment  he  r»*c*t»j^nized  me,  lighten  his  cummerlnind  (or  gird  up  his 
hiins)  ami  pimved  to  run  In  fore  inv  palanqneen.  I  .said  nothing  until 
we  had  cleartMl  the  village,  thinking  that  he  would  then  return  ;  hut  as 
he  still  continuc'tl  to  run  l)eft>re  me,  I  railed  to  the  hearers  to  stop  the 
]mLinqtnvii,  and  entreated  him  to  go  hack.  This  he  positivelv  retns«»d 
to  do,  saving,  nothing  should  prevent  his  paying  this  mark  of  rev^^fct, 
at  the  s;une  time  overwhelming  me  with  the  mt»st  extravag:int  Cf»m- 
pliinents  .  and  in  this  manner  he  preceded  me  the  whole  distimee, 
about  tour  miles,  until  we  arrived  at  the  gnt<*s  of  my  compfuind,  when, 
with  a  profound  salam,  he  t<M»k  leave  and  returned. 

‘  In  this  manner  I  consider  that  Klijah,  although  he  detested  the 
crinu*^  of  Ahah,  was  desirous  of  payintr  him  all  that  respect  which  his 
exalte<l  station  as  king  of  Israel  nemandiHl ;  thus  affording  a  jwaetieni 
ounmeiit  on  the  ai'ostolic  priHX'pt,  “  Honour  the  king.’*  Hv  this 
tiuMiis  the  ]>rophet  sliewed  his  «leep  htimilitv  in  not  assuming  to  hiin- 
.self  any  glorv  lK‘i*nnse  of  the  mightv  works  which  Hf»d  hn«l  j>«TformHl 
hv  him  ;  and  at  the  s':imc  time  evinciMi  his  entire  (lej^endenee  4»n  the 
protectiin;  hand  of  (bnl,  hv  thus  nccompanving  the  king  to  the  verv» 
phict*  nlicn*  his  irrtmtest  enemies,  JezelH*!  and  her  pro]dtets,  <i\velt. 

‘  'Fhe  s;jme  man  alfordfsi  fne  an  illustration  44f  thmesis  xxiv.  II. 
**  And  the  se  rvant  put  his  hand  nmler  the  thigh  of  Ahndvam  his 
master,  and  s\\nre  t4>  him  ts>nceniiinj  that  matter.'* 

*  (hi  having  comninnicattsl  to  him  at  a  subsequent  |a*riod  his 
ap|Muntineiit  to  the  sitiiution,  ami  exhorted  him  to  till  it  with  fidelity, 
s«i  that  I  miirht  not  ls‘  blamed  for  havine  recommended  him,  he 
drop|ied  on  one  knee,  and  hiving  hold  of  mv  knee  with  one  hand,  and 
placing  the  other  at  the  Inick  of  the  thigh,  he  solemn! v  vowed  to  be 
faithful  ill  the  tlischarge  of  his  duties,  and  profcsstal  entire  sulimisskm 

myself.’  pp.  lit),  17* 

‘ . 'Fhose  gardens  on  otir  right  are  kept  in  nice  order.  Tlie  moileea 

are  ju.Hi  iN  ginriiiig  to  water  them  ;  they  arc  opening  the  little  trenches 
uiUi  tlicir  hvt ;  th«?se  trenches  intersect  each  olhor  at  right  angles ; 
ami  wiien  one  has  reixaved  enough  of  the  refreshing  tinid,  the  hsit 
again  ebuses  the  aperture,  thus  illustrating  Deut.  xi.  Id.  “  For  the 
land  wliither  limn  gt»esi  in  to  |Miss<!Hs  it,  is  not  :i8  the  land  of  Egypt 
from  wlieiice  ve  came  out,  wlmre  lloni  sowetlsl  thy  se<‘ii,  and  watervdsi 
it  with  tinfj'inUt  as  u  gulden  «»f  herUs ;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to 
p4»>tM.‘M  it,  i>  a  land  ot  hills  and  valleys,  and  driiiketli  water  of  the  rain 
of  iu*aveu.’‘  There  are  I  ho  men  busily  empioyeil  in  raising  the  water 
irtim  Vender  well,  to  supply  the  trendies.'  p.  428,  d. 

'i'hesc  are  not  the  iiio^l  tiUertain’ui^  extracts  that  might  have 
bi^en  sedected;  hut  they  will  aii-swer  the  purpu*^  of  supporting  our 
cordial  reo^muieudulioa  of  thin  pic<u>lu||(  volume. 


(  i7-<  ) 

Art.  Vf.  Sermnns  pYtnched  in  the  ('haprl  of  T.incolnt  Inn.  B/ 
Kfl'mrd  Mnltliy,  D.f).  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  v^c.  now  ninfiop  of  Chiehestor. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  Price  IO.t.  Gd.  liondon,  HH]. 

'"plIKSFi  Sormnns  were  not  coTnposrd  for  ptihlicatinn.  They 
may  considorod,  thereforp,  ar  i\  fair  sppcimrn  of  the  in- 
<jtnirtionR  which  the  learned  Preacher  has  l>een  aernstomed  to 
.iHdress  to  the  f40Td  High  (’haneellor  of  England  and  the 
Hononr.ahle  Society  who  formed  his  auditor}’.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  character  of  these  Sermons  becomes  a  matter  ot  almost 
national  interest.  Something  beyond  curiosity,*  an  eager  anxiety 
may  be  felt  to  know  what  sort  of  religious  instruction  was  im¬ 
parted  to  those  in  authority  over  us,  or  to  j>ersons  charged  with 
the  most  responsible  professional  duties,  at  that  only  hour  of  the 
week  at  which,  perhaps,  a  religious  idea  could  find  room  to  in¬ 
trude  itself  info  the  antechamber  of  conscience.  One  half  of 
l)eatity  is  propriety  ;  and  in  the  adaptation  of  his  sermons  to  the 
character  of  his  hearers,  the  Preacher  is  discharging  an  important 
condition  of  his  duty.  Of  this,  Dr.  Maltby  seems  to  have  l)een 
fully  conscious  ;  and,  in  his  *  IntnKhictory  Sermon’  he  thus  con¬ 
trasts  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  country  pastor,  with  those  which 
he  was  selected  )>y  the  learned  society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to 
discharge. 

*  Rut  in  addressiiig  such  an  audience  as  1  see  before  me,  his  duties 
take  a  wider  range,  and  assume  a  more  elevated,  though  not  a  more 
serious,  tcnie.  'I'he  truths  inculcated  are  indet^l  the  same  :  the  fears, 
to  which  he  appeals,  must  1m*  founded  upon  the  same  awful  declamlioiis 
of  scripture :  and  the  hojMts,  which  he  lalniurs  to  infuse,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  same  pure  and  perennial  fountain — from  the  inexhaustible 
Nource  of  Divine  knowledge  and  truth — id*  knowledge,  purifying  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  truth,  opening  the  boundless  view  of  Iftxl's  uiercy  through 
OhriKt,  encircling  the  whole  compass  of  His  rational  and  moral 
creation. 

'Nevertheless,  although  the  same  principles  are  to  be  uiaiutaiued  and 
the  same  truths  enforced,  they  are  to  be  maintained  and  enforced  in  a 
•iitferent  manner — the  ditference  being  obviously  founded  upou  the 
iitferent  state  of  mind,  to  which  they  are  respectively  presented ;  and 
upon  the  difference  of  conduct  too,  as  It  is  affected  by  the  greater  or 
less  knowledge  of  right  and  wTung.  Thus  the  enlightened  audience 
vhom  1  am  c^led  u{m)ii  to  address,  will  uot  require  to  be  told  the 
iieaning  of  many  terms,  nor  the  history  of  many  events,  which  occur 
in  the  sacred  books,  but  which  uiust  be  explained  with  minuteness 
md  care  to  those,  whose  minds  have  received  but  little  culture,  and 
whom*  hours  of  unremittetl  toil,  with  a  succession  of  worldly  cares, 
■:(ford  but  slender  opportunities  of  improving  that  little  at  home.  The 
'(!suit  however  of  professional  labour  iqM>u  sacreil  subjects  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  good  fruit  to  the  improvement  of  those,  who  are  themselves 
^-ell  educated  and  enlightened— in  various  sources  of  knowledge  as 
u'ell  trained,  and  w'itn  minds  more  vigorims  and  acute  than  the 
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I’rtmchcr,  who  hus  asniiluously  employed  himself  in  his  own  pecnlhir 
province.  Ttipicn  Inith  of  morals  and  of  faith  may  be  illustrated,  in 
i'ontra:»t  as  well  as  coincidence,  from  the  ample  stores  of  heathen  and 
<»f  Christian  sinrrs— tiitHcuhies  in  the  sacred  text  may  be  cleared  up  by 
the  aid  ol  candid,  but  sometimes  elaborate,  criticism  — the  ohjections  nf 
intideU  or  of  heretics  niav  be  overcome  by  a  reference  to  oriijTnal  do* 
cumeiits,  or  by  a  chain  4»f  argumentation,  not  aeeessible  or  intelli^Me 
t4>  ruder  minds.  Liirht  mav  even  be  thrown  upon  th<»se  parts  of 
ture  in  which,  from  their  familiarity  with  the  snored  volume  at  a  \*eTV 
tender  a^e,  the  uis«‘  tliemsidves  mav  have  failed  to  cat  eh  the  real 
tnoanini:,  and  whi 'h  the  s^tious  may  have  passed  over  without  due 
observation. 

*  In  jMiints  4»f  eondnct  too,  where,  when  our  faith  shall  have  b4H*n 
«mce  fixed,  the  jLrrent  husiiu'ss  of  ns  all  lies,  inasmuch  as  w'e  shall  nil 
Ih‘  jndj:<*<l  heri*after  accordiTicr  to  that  we  have  Hnne,  wdiether  it  be 
^ihmI,  or  w  hether  it  l)r  bad — in  these  points,  there  ^vi^  he  (refluent 
nsjm  for  tlie  admonition  of  liiin  who  te:iehes,  and  for  attention  in  him. 

“  who  hath  ears  to  hear  —  Inheritinsr.  as  we  nil  do,  the  fmiltv  of  our 
cttiunion  fc»R*futher,  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  not,  hv  nntww, 
more  exempt  from  transgression  than  the  lower  ;  the  w’calthv  no  mme 
than  the  imlii:*'nt.  the  leamiHl  than  the  !inlenrne<l.  Kdneatum  indeed 
w  ill  have  civen  the  one  a  more  accurate  understnndino  of  his  duty  ; 
liis  situation  exempts  him  from  the  ^lilt,  t4»  which  p^ivertv  prove*  % 
temptation  ;  and  a  just  sense  of  the  responsibility,  wliieh  he  incur*  to 
''»K*ietv.  mtiv  prcM'rve  from  meaner  habits  and  fn»m  jjrosser  vitv*. 
NeverthelesH,  everyone  of  iis  may,  nay,  mi/jt/ iK'i’asionallv,  Htuinblc ; 
every  one  «»f  its  needs  a  wamine  apiinat  that  **  sin,  which  doe*  tut 
euHiiv  ls‘set  him  **.  I’an  it  In*  neee«wiTV  for  me  to  nunind  voil  that 
tile  pride  of  intidlect.  the  love  «>t  power,  a  thirst  afte.r  w'oridlv  honour* 
and  utirldly  en|ovuuaitH.  an  undue  unxictv  for  heaped-up  treasom. 
prove  snares  i«»  ih»»  w  ise  of  this  ceuemtion  ;  to  those,  W'ho  pomn 
kiiowietiue  ana  taieut,  and  wiio  occupy,  or  desire  to  «K:t:apy,  hiiib  sta» 
tioiisr  riicv  are  snares,  iutn  witich  the  miirhtv  and  the. w'eaithv  till 
a-  «nisiiy,  a^  lue  iiiidniuiit  piuiiderer  will  violate  the  prohibitionB  onn* 
t  iintsi  in  ttie  D«  adof^ue  a«piinsi  the  pursuit  of  sued  objects,  as  nentpv 

'  <ip(>eiite,  uiaiifv  liis  lusU  m  .satiate  his  veneeaiioe. 

'  Here  men,  in  this  boi>  »uncLuar),  on  the  liav  set  aput  for  the 
^U»r\  ot  CmnI  and  the  btMielit  of  unaira  immortal  aoiii,  the  wise  ssaf 
b'tlcii  with  aiivHiiui|[^  i«»  the  v<»ice  eviai  of  bttiies  and  hUckiilUCi  "  t 
the)  4ii.iy  iearu,  wim  4lvti|<hl  ami  pr4»tii  t«M>,  to  ciniuiit  iiosanuas.uuto 
linn,  who  caua;  in  tne  naint;  of  the  Ia>rd.  At  the  riatii lection  of  His 
.suuiiuie  virtues,  Ilis  4ii.duiere{*ied  upii|tiiLHeMi,  Ills  profound  huosilitT, 
liis  imttchles^  purity,  liis  anient  pkly,  ilis  uil-coutpreiieiisivc  cbaritT, 
the  jM'ifidi  U).»y  jtnuMi  amidol  intar  wxuldly  Hciieiiieo,  the  pr4md  unlearn 
their  Ci^nceil,  the  andacionh  tUKsaAuuil  ot  lenime  iunocenieo  lorfco  hi* 
ini(|uilou4  pur|Mns:,  tlte  .'A.xider  tur  once  awake  fr4»in  his  delirium  af 
irrcii^iou,  and  tiie  cxild-hearlcd  and  in^cnaihh)  feel  «a>iue  eiiiiKion  at 
tiiat  w.umlh,  wiiioh  at  once  lau^ut  und  j^raetiited  the  **  new  hiw  " 
nnivei^  love. 

*  Such,  in  tiiiA  inipcitccc  world,  and  In  thi»  mixture  at  huaMUi  ctit* 
rweter,  in.iv  ix  tu^ionully  In;  tin!  um!  ui  a  preacher,  even  amonit  ihtiav* 
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trho  hnvo  thf  fxprrloncc  of  yrars,  the  credit  of  !Oij)eri<»r  knowledge, 
the  ndvnntngi'  of  hi^h  'Jtntion.  But  there  is  aitratfs,  I  truMt,  in  Huch 
iOi  aodienee,  some  port,  omong  whom  the  diseourH«»  (»f  a  preacher  may 
|>e  nttemled  with  more  general,  more  direct,  and  more  lasting  benefit. 

I  mean  those  ingennons  yonths,  who  are  trained  in  them*  venerable 
«Mts  of  legal  learning,  and  who  look  np  with  jn^t  admirition  to  those 
♦laments  of  their  profession,  who  are  revered  for  their  gf>odneM,  as 
well  as  distingTiished  by  their  wisilom.  In  the  ardour, — in  the  honest 
srdfHir,  to  stirpnss  their  competitors  in  the  race  for  worldly  knowledge 
or  f»>r  worldly  fame,  some  there  may  chance  to  Im»,  who  lose  sight  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  far  more  to  be  coveted  ;  the  knowledge  of 
(fO<l,  who  formed  him  for  the  most  glorioiis  pnrpiwes  ;  and  of  the 
Savionr,  whf>se  nil-prevailing  mediation  gives  effect  to  those  purposes  ; 
— tisefolness  and  gofwlncss  here,  and  hereafter  everlasting  life.  Others 
there  are,  who  bury  the  remembrance  even  of  present  wealth  and 
present  fanu*,  in  a  vain  and  senseless  endeavotir  to  extrict  pleasure 
from  a  round  of  tunniltiious  amnsement,  or  the  unrestnineil  imlulg- 
••nee  of  imnnwal  pn*[H*nsities  ;  who  vainly  seek  to  c*.i!m  the  tumult  of 
an  undisciplined  mind  in  the  rlaiigerons  vortex  of  a  gaming-house,  the 
(Hsf^nieting  mirth  of  midnight  revelry,  or  in  scenes  of  debusing  vfK 
luptuousneHs  ; —scenes,  wbich  to  credulous  inexperience  may  wear  a 
fascinating  hM»k,  but  of  wbich  the  infatuated  votary  will  t<H>  soim  reap 
the  hitter  fruits  in  disease  and  <lespair  ;  and,  without  timely  repent¬ 
ance  and  renewed  faith,  in  the  blighting  of  ever\'  prospect,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

^  Some  there  may  by  chance  la?  among  my  younger  hearers,  who 
(from  a  fatal  negb'ct  of  religious  culture,  or  the  unhappy  example  of 
those,  with  whom  it  has  l)ceii  their  hard  lot  or  verse  choice  to  as¬ 
sociate)  may  have  contracted  a  fatal  taint  of  scepticism  ;  may  have 
permitted  themselves  to  doubt  about  the  substantial  doctrines  of  our 
oreed  ;  or,  even  more  fatally,  have  suffered  their  doubts  to  merge  in  a 
total  disbelief  of  the  utility,  the  etticacy,  the  truth,  of  all  Hevealed 
religion. 

‘To  these  several  degrees  of  moral  |)erversity  or  intellectual  darkness 
the  efforts  of  a  preacher  may  sometimes  iiK»st  pro|)erly  l»e  opi^osed ; 
nul,  by  the  gracious  assistance  of  God,  his  admuiiitions  may  be  ad- 
^Iressed  effectually.  11  ini,  whose  thoughts  are  tcKi  much  engrossed  by 
the  hope  of  gain  or  distinction,  he  will  remind  that  no  earthly  labour 
I'xn  prosper,  but  by  the  aiil  of  that  Power  above,  who  ruleth  all  huiuuu 
events ;  he  will  remind  him  that,  after  all,  the  riches  and  the  glories 
f»f  this  world  arc  equally  transitory  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  truly  wise, 
'vill  fix  his  main  hujH*,  and  exert  his  chief  endeavours,  for  such  as  are 
inperishable  and  eternal. 

‘'Fhe  votary  of  dissipation  or  mere  uiiiinal  enjoyment  he  will  rouse 
to  nobler  pursuits  even  here  ;  to  the  due  cultivation  (»f  his  mind  ;  to 
the  judicious  euiployment  of  his  time  ;  to  the  pniise  and  the  esteem  of 
tellow'-creutures,  which,  when  conferred  by  the  w'ise  and  good,  arc 
*t  far  mure  value  than  the  nneertain  and  H<H*ting  grutifinition,  which 
it  liest  cun  Ik*  supplied  from  worldly  pUnuiire.  If,  awakened  by  such 
uggestious,  he  w'ill  arouse  him  from  his  dream  of  sensuality,  and  shrw 
>n  anxiety  for  present  |M'acc  and  present  fame,  he  may  In?  led  gradu- 
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ally  to  elevate  his  thougliU  to  higher  views  and  fairer  scenes  ;  and  at 
length  to  center  them,  where  all  the  thoughts  of  man  should  chiefly, 
should  ultimately,  Ik*  centert*<l,  the  favour  and  approbation  of  **  Him, 
in  whose  right  hand  is  the  fulness  of  jov,  and  pleasures  for  evermore.* 

pp.  7-13. 

'riiis  outline  of  the  rrcacher's  duty  will  be  thought  much  more 
coin})rehcnsivc  than  distinct ;  and  the  phraseology  is  in  that 
highly  polished  strain  of  courtesy  which  scarcely  admits  of  the  in¬ 
sinuation  of  repulsive  doctrine.  The  higher  classes  arc  ‘  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  transgression;'  they  arc  not  free  from  frailty ;  hu- 
manttin  esf  vrrnre ;  they  may,  by  imssibility,  stumhlo  ;  some  in¬ 
genuous  youths  ‘  may  chance  to  lose  sight'  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  most  important !  \Vc  should  have  feared  that  language 
like  this  would  have  been  mistaken  by  these  learned  and  honour¬ 
able  persons  for  delicate,  yet  severe  irony.  Was  it  meant  for 
such  ?  Or  could  it  he  intended  to  conciliate  them,  on  the  principle 
of  hcc<nning  a  Cireek  to  the  Cl  reek  ?  Or  was  the  Preacher  un¬ 
conscious  that  he  was  complimenting  his  auditory  in  a  style  so 
little  in  harmony  with  notorious  fact,  that  a  secret  laugh  must 
have  been  excited  at  his  own  ex]K*nse  ? 

The  volume  contains  seven  and  twenty  sermons.  The  subjects 
arc  various  and  well  selecUxl.  In  the  course  of  the  Preacher's 
ministry,  he  delivered  a  scries  of  nineteen  discourses  explanatory 
of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Homans,  seven  of  which  are  here  printed. 
No  more  valuable  or  appropriate  service  could  have  been  rendered, 
than  that  which  Dr.  Malthy  proposed  to  himself  in  this  course; 
and  the  high  scholarshi])  and  extensive  reading  he  brought  to  the 
task,  might  have  enabled  him  to  throw  important  light  u|K)n  this 
diHicult  j)ortion  of  the  New  'restainent.  ‘  The  great  andfunda- 
‘  mental  rule  of  sound  interpretation'  which  he  lays  down,  is,  ‘  that, 

‘  as  many  t»f  the  causes  which  induced  St.  Paul  to  write,  were  inci- 
‘  dental,  temporary,  and  local,  so  must  a  great  proportion  of  his 
‘  expressions  hi*  inter}>rcted  of  those  peculiar  times,  and  not  con- 
‘  sidered  equally  ap])licahle  to  any  other  part  of  Christianity.’ 
(p.  KvI.)  In  this  fundamental  rule,  the  learned  Author  appears 
to  us  to  have  fallen  into  a  capital  mistake.  The  interpretation  of 
expressions  is  one  thing :  the  application  of  them  is  another.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  the  causes  which  induced  St.  Paul  to 
write,  may  Ik*  safely  put  out  of  the  (question,  since  all  that  an 
honest  interpreter  has  to  do,  is  to  give  the  proper  meaning  and 
force  of  his  text.  Of  the  applicability  of  the  reasonings  or  pre¬ 
cepts,  when  interpreted,  to  our  own  circumstances,  the  Critic  is 
not  rixiuircd,  nor  may  he  be  competent  to  decide.  In  his  illustration 
of  the  almve  rule,  the  leametl  Preacher  betrays  at  once  its  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  and  its  fallacy.  In  reference  to  the  ‘  harsh  epi¬ 
thets'  einployi'd  hv  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  condition  of  our  fallen 
nature,  wc  meet  with  the  following  remarks. 
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•  U’hile,  with  due  of  awe  and  reverence,  we  turn  our 

thoughts  to  this  wonderful  act  of  grace  in  the  Son  of  God,  thus  taking 
our  nature  upon  Him,  and  shedding  Ilis  innocent  blood  upon  the  cross 
for  our  riHlenijjtion,  we  must  not  fail  to  rememl)er  that  the  expressions, 
here  ii^ed  by  St.  Paul,  were  intended  to  signify  the  unhappy  condition 
of  (Jentiles  in  their  unconverted  state ;  as  other  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  reproach  denoted  the  sinfulness  of  the  Jews  and  their  loss  of  the 
Divine  favour,  at  the  particular  time,  when  the  Apostle  wrote.  We 
r.ninot  therefore  he  tew  cautious  how  we  misinterpret  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  apply  to  our  own  cases  or  to  the  case  of  any  fellow 
('hristians,  words  and  phrases,  which  were  expressly  levelled  against 
the  conduct  and  condition  of  Jews  or  G^tlles,  before  their  conversion 
to  C'hristianity.  We  and  our  forefathers  for  many  generations  have 
happily  l)een  received  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  neither 
we  nor  they  can  be  considered  as  **  without  strength,*'  “  ungodly,** 

“  sinners,’*  or  “  enemies,”  in  the  sense,  in  which  these  expressions 
were  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Gentile  converts  of  his  ow'n  nay. 

*  Thus  are  we  provided  with  a  seasonable  caution  against  groundless 
fear,  if  at  any  time,  from  want  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  Apostle's 
meaning,  we  should  imagine  that  such  expressions  refer  to  our  own 
spiritual  condition ;  as  also  against  presumptuous  judgement  respect¬ 
ing  the  state  of  any  other  man,  to  whom  we  might  errctneously  apply 
epithets,  which  are  shewn  to  behmg  exclusively  to  the  unregenerate 
Heathen.  And  thus  does  a  clear  insight  into  the  sense  of  scripture 
enable  ns  to  draw  a  line  of  just  distinction  between  cases,  which  are 
milly  dissimilar ;  while  it  proves  a  safeguard  against  the  misery  of 
d(S|K)ndency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sin  of  unimaritablencss  on  the 
other. 

'  Hut  a  further  caution  may  be  induced  from  a  correct  apprehension 
of  the  terms  employed  by  the  Apostle,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  caution  of  all.  And  that  is  a  caution  lest  we  so  interpret  8t. 
Paul,  as  to  invalidate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  strength  of  the  found¬ 
ation,  upon  which  Christian  ])urity  and  Christian  morality  rest.  If 
we  apply  to  the  case  of  all  Christians  at  all  times,  the  language  which 
is  applied  to  Heathens  ujam  their  first  embracing  the  Gospel ;  or  if  we 
apply  even  to  their  final  and  complete  justification  what  is  said  of  their 
primary  justification,  or  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
S»n,  we  shall  sanction  the  w-orst  heresies  of  the  Antinomians ;  we 
shall  give  a  further  currency  to  the  mistakes  of  enthusiasts  in  our  own 
days,  w'ho  uphold  a  distinction  bctw'cen  faith  and  good  w'orks,  which  is 
as  injurious  to  the  salutary  effect  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  opposed  to  its 
plainest  declarations.  Now  there  is  not  any  clear-sighted  man  what¬ 
soever,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  all  interpretations  w'hich 
lead  to  such  consequences,  must  be  at  variance  with  the  real  intention 
of  the  W'ord  of  God ;  although  there  may  be  many,  who,  from  want  of 
close  attention  to  the  different  parts  of  Scripture,  which  are  placed  in 
scheming  opposition  to  each  other,  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  in  what 
the  fallacy  consists,  nor  how  it  may  be  best  refuted.*  pp.  172 — 174. 

This  theory  of  interpretation,  our  readers  are  aware,  has  the 
support  of  Locke,  Taylor,  and  Belsham.  It  is  one  of  the  de»- 
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perate  shifts  to  which  heresy  has  had  recourse,  in  order  to  make 
the  plain  declarations  of*  God  of  no  effect.  VVe  may  justly  style 
it  <lesjH*raU%  first,  lK*causc  it  is  purely  hypothetical  and  gratuitous, 
displaying  little  ingenuity,  and  requiring  no  scholarship ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  because  it  is  palpably  at  variance  with  the  numerous  de¬ 
clarations  in  the  a|H)stolic  writings.  We  need  only  refer  to  Col. 
i.  21  ;  lloin.  viii.  7  ;  Gal.  iii.  21,  2 ;  Horn.  iii.  7 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. 
Of  the  glaring  op])osition  of  such  inteniretations  to  the  language 
of  the  IXth  and  Xth  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Liturgy,  we  say  nothing:  our  object  is 
not  to  enter  into  any  discussion.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  ask, 
if  the  expressions  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Gentile  converts  of 
his  own  day  are  not  to  Ik?  consideretl  as  applicable  to  the  case  of 
our  fellow  f'liristians  in  the  same  sense,  was  it  not  incumbent 
upon  the  Preacher  to  explain  in  what  sense  they  arc  a]>plicable  ? 
It  is  true,  we  are  not  the  persons  s|)ecifically  addressed,  who, 
formed  part  of  the  existing  population  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  Hut  would  Dr.  Alaltby  maintain,  that,  when  the 
Apostle  says,  ‘‘  God  conunendeth  his  love  towards  us,"  he  siwke 
not  of  the  human  race,  but  of  the  sinners  of  that  day  ?  Will  he 
maintain,  that  no  pirsons  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
(that  is,  the  Esuhlishment,)  are  ungodly  or  hostile  to  the  law  of 
G(hI  ?  Could  he  imagine,  that  the  learned  auditory  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  address,  stood  in  peculiar  danger  of  falling  into 
‘the  misery  of  despondency'  from  a  too  severe  estimate  of  their 
spiritual  condition.^  Is  this  the  side  upon  which  his  cautions  were 
most  neetlt*<l  ?  Alas  !  what  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  where  the 
heavenly  light  is  wanting  ?  A  man  who  should  so  blunder  in  the 
affairs  of  this  life, — as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  classical  scholar, 
would  incur  disgrace,  while  had  theology  is  a  passport  to  a  mitre. 

Hut  what  is  justification  by  faith  Dr.  Maltby's  account  of  the 
matter  is  as  follows.  After  referring  to  the  language  of  the  Xlth 
article,  he  adds : 

‘  Scvtrt/ivless,  some  distinction  must  be  made  in  applying  the  w'ords 

the  text  to  the  re.si)ective  cases  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  of 
ourselves.  Converts  from  Ihiganism  and  even  Judaism  were  said  to  be 
“  justified  by  faith  faith  denoting  the  acceptance  of  a  new  religion, 
ill  iHintrost  with  the  old.  Hut  when  these  expressions  are  applied  to 
such  as  arc  sprung  J'rtm  a  long  continued  series  of  Christian  ancestors, 
and  who  have  neither  held  the  doctrines  nor  been  infested  with  the 
habits  of  any  other  religion,  the  pro{>osition  must  be  understood  in  a 
different  sens*',  or  at  least  explained  in  a  different  manner.  The  doc¬ 
trine  applicable  non\  is  this.  We  are  put  into  a  state  to  obtain  final 
sidvntion  u|)on  the  terms  pro|)ounded  in  the  (iospel.  Wliile  we  believe 
all  that  C’hrist  and  his  AjHjstles  have  declared,  w'e  must  obey  all  that 

he  has  eommaiidiHl.’ . *  The  meaning  \vhich  we  should  affix  to 

the  “  New  Covenant  **  is  this.  If  we  so  iK'licve  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
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rtenial  Son  of  God,  ns  to  live  in  confonnity  with  the  rules  which  He 
hiis  laid  down  for  our  guidance,  the  Almighty  is  pleased,  in  such  a 
case,  to  declare  on  His  part,  that  he  will  bestow  uiKin  us  everlasting 
happiness  in  the  life  which  is  to  come/  pp.  KUl,  9. 

This  is  Bishop  ^[altby's  doctrine:  is  it  St.  Paul's ?  As  much 
as  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  and  Martyrs,  of  Hooker 
and  Barrow,  of  Beveridge  and  Hall. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter.  Dr.  Maltby  does  not 
mean  to  set  up  bis  scheme  of  religion  against  St.  Paul's,  but  he 
does  not  understand  the  New  Testament,  and  has  conseauently 
no  clear  notion  of  Christianity.  He  sets  out  wrong,  adopting 
the  most  dangerous  principle  of  interpretation  possible ;  viz.  that 
all  inteqirctations  which  lead  to  certain  consequences,  (that  is, 
which  are  thought  to  lead  to  such  consequences,)  *  must  be  at 
‘variance  with  the  real  intentUm  of  the  word  of  God'; — as  if 
the  intention  of  the  word  of  God  was  not  to  be  gathered  from 
the  plain  language  of  Scripture !  No  one  was  ever  driven  to 
adopt  so  preposterous  a  principle,  who  did  not  feel  the  natural 
and  obvious  import  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  against  him  ?  Dr. 
Maltby  may  be  an  expert  critic;  his  ‘  avToq  tipa  upon  a  disputed 
‘  text '  would  carry  with  it  far  more  weight  than  ours ;  but,  in  the 
line  of  argument  he  has  adopted,  he  has  descended  from  his 
vantage-ground,  and  laid  aside  his  pro])er  character  as  a  scholar, 
and,  instead  of  honestly  applying  his  best  faculties  and  high  at¬ 
tainments  to  the  faithful  inteqiretation  of  the  inspired  document, 
has  set  himself  to  prove  its  doctrines  to  be  inapplicable^  and  its 
obvious  meaning  to  be  dangerous  and  pernicious.  A  man  who 
acts  thus,  stultifies  himself,  while  he  casts  the  greatest  dishonour 
imaginable  upon  the  word  of  God.  Bishop  Maltby  quotes  with 
high  satisfaction  the  ‘  shrewd  observation  of  Grotius '  upon  the 
answer  of  the  Eunuch  to  Philip:  ‘  He  did  not  imagine  the 
‘  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  so  clear,  as  now-a-days  it  is 
‘  thought  by  artisans  and  females.'  But,  if  every  artisan  and  fe¬ 
male  now-a-days  is  not  able  to  answer  the  Eunuch's  question,  “  Of 
whom  does  the  Prophet  speak  ?"  the  fault  must  lie  with  their 
instructors.  The  meaning  of  the  Prophet  must  lx*  acknowledged 
to  be  clear  enough  now,  to  every  Christian  who  has  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand.  The  comment  was  unworthy  of  Grotius, 
or  of  any  Protestant  divine.  Strange  indeed,  that  artisans  and 
females  should  imagine  the  meaning  of  Scripture  to  be  clearer 
than  it  is,  and  that  the  learned  should  be  contending  for  its  ambi* 
guity  and  obscurity !  In  any  other  case,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  reverse, — the  unlearned  complaining  of  the  obscurity  of 
a  work,  the  learned  defending  the  clearness  of  its  meaning.  So 
strange  a  phenomenon,  we  leave  philosophers  to  explain.  Should 
it  be  said,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  is  mis¬ 
taken  hy  the  unlearned  vulgar,  who  suppose  it  to  be  so  clear,  and 
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tliat  iK*holar8  like  Dr.  Maltl)y  arc  alone  able  to  arrive  at  the  true 
interpretation,  we  lK‘g  leave  to  remark,  that  the  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines,  as  held  by  the  vulgar  pious,  the  illiterate  but  devout  be¬ 
liever,  on  the  faith  of  the  obvious  im|)ort  of  the  inspireil  writings, 
— the  doctrines  which  Dr.  Maltby  rejects  and  opposes, — have 
l)cen  (irmly  held  and  ably  defended  by  men  as  learned  as  Gro- 
tius,  Lc  (’lerc,  and  hiaiself.  The  clear  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  has  l)een  established  by  the  soundest  criticism,  so  that, 
were  the  Scriptures  never  so  obscure,  the  immense  mass  of  expo¬ 
sitory  religious  instruction  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
people,  would  supply  ample  means  of  arriving  at  a  comj>etent 
Knowledge  of  their  meaning.  We  detest,  as  well  as  Dr.  Maltby, 
the  ‘  contemptuous  dogmatism  that  is  too  often  the  fruit  of  scanty 
‘  information  and  superlicial  views';  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man's  In'ing  learned  in  the  Scriptures  without  scholarship,  pro¬ 
found  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  without  philo80])hy,  l)old  and  de¬ 
cided  in  his  views  without  dogmatism ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  what  the  apostle  calls  ‘  carnal  wisdom '  and 
learned  ignorance. 

Nothing  can  l>c  more  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  than  to  join  in 
A  cry  of  heresy  against  any  public  character,  more  es|K'cialIy  when 
that  cry  has  ol>viousl\'  been  raised  by  political  feeling.  It  would 
have  been  highly  agreeable  to  us,  to  be  able  to  report  favourably 
of  these  Sermons  as  establishing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  learned 
Whig  Bishop.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  to  Dr.  Maltby  any 
opinions  which  he  does  not  sj)eci(ically  maintain  or  avow.  We 
must,  however,  frankly  confess  that,  were  his  view  s  of  Christianity 
consonant  with  Revelation,  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  abstract  question  of  so  little  practical  importance, 
that  the  controversy  w  ith  the  Socinian  would  Ikj  scarcely  worth 
keeping  up. 

Where  the  theology  is  false,  the  morality  is  never  right;  and 
therefore  it  will  excite  no  surprise,  that  the  learned  Preacher 
should  be  ('ound  cautioning  the  lawyers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  against 
being  ‘  righteous  over  much ',  (Ser.  X.)  that  is,  ‘  carrying  re- 
‘  ligious  feeling  to  an  unwise  extreme', — ‘undue  zeal  in  making 
‘proselytes', — ‘a  demeanour  Iwrdering  on  sanctimonious’, — as 
well  as  against  thinking  too  ill  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and 
giving  way  to  religious  despondency,  or  denying  themselves  in- 
lUK'cnt  amusements  (Ser.  XII.  and  III.)  ;  — instead  of  address¬ 
ing  to  them  such  hard  sayings  as,  ‘  Be  yc  holy,  for  1  am  holy'* 
Tliis  will  excite  no  astonishment;  although  the  evil  tendency 
must  be  obvious,  of  cautioning  a  class  of  persons  against  evils  and 
errors  which  they  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into,  from  which 
their  very  prejudices  would  tend  ti)  preserve  them,  without  warn¬ 
ing  them  of  the  op}>osite  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they  arc 
standing.  When  the  standard  of  Christian  morals  within  the 
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circle  of  professional  society  is  consiilereil,  the  want  of  discretion 
ur  of  fidelity  exhibited  in  this  line  of  exhortation,  must  appear  still 
more  deplorable  than  the  Preacher's  theological  deficiencies. 

That  we  may  not  be  chargetl  with  exaggerating  those  deficien. 
cics,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  an  extract  containing  the 
clearest  statement  we  have  met  with  of  the  Author’s  religious  ^ 

U'lief. 

‘  lly  religion  then,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  system  of  thinking,  hut 
A  hahit  of  acting ;  not  merely  correct  opiinuns,  but  a  virtuous  and 
u^eful  life.  Keligion,  properly  understtHnl,  implies  unfeigned  belief 
in  Almighty  G(h1,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible;  reverence  for  11  is 
^perfections,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  imitate  them  ;  implicit  reliance 
His  promises,  with  an  uncesising  endeavour  to  ueserve  them. 

Keligion  also  implies  faith  in  the  Son  of  Gml,  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
all  we  owe  to  Him,  in  that  He  deseondtHl  from  the  lapsom  of  His 
Father,  quitted  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  took  upon  Him  our  flesh, 
to  save  us  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  sin,  even  from  everlasting  death. 

It  implies  a  disavowal  of  all  claim  from  our  own  merit  to  the  happiness 
of  eternity,  but  a  profession  of  dejupiidence  on  the  effectual  atonement 
of  the  Savicuir  ;  it  implies  also  a  hearty  reliance  upon  the  proffered  aid 
of  (hnl’s  Holy  Spirit,  to  strengthen  our  ftnible  resolutions,  to  elevate 
our  devout  affections,  to  guide  us  to  every  good  word  and  work.  If 
these  notions  of  religion  1)0  duly  planted  in  our  minds  and  deeply 
rooted  in  our  hearts,  they  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  the  goinlly  fruits 
of  a  ])ious  and  tem]>erate,  an  industrious  and  charitable,  life.  **  If 
these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,*'  said  St.  Peter  to  those  of  his  own 
time,  **  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren,  nor  unfruitful 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “Wherefore”,  he 
rightly  concludes  his  exhortation,  “the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  ^Mre:  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall :  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you 
abiiiulantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  C’hrist”*.  pp.  323-4. 

This  passage  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  proof  that  Dr. 

Malthy's  notions,  though  far  enough  from  evangelical,  are  as  pass¬ 
ably  orthodox  as  tliose  of  many  of  his  Tory  brethren. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VII.  An  Ilumhlr  Attempt  to  answer  the  important  Question, 
“  H’hat  think  ye  of  Christ,’*  or.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  his  Mission  into  the  World.  By  Nun  Morgan  Harry, 
12ino.  pp.  224.  Banbury,  1832. 

Tiik  imjwrtance  of  acquiring  correct  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  Christian.  Without  this 
knowledge,  we  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  error,  but 
voi..  viii. —  N.s.  X 
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cmiiiot  i*nj»»y  tliat  omfuliuice  uliicli  is  necessary  to  console  aiul  sup|Hirt 
the  iniml ;  we  can  neither  rejM>st‘  entire  atliance  in  his  utuneineut,  iiur 
honour  him  ns  we  honour  the  Fatlier.  The  great  reason  that  inany 
have  enihraceil  an  erroneous  creed,  and  others  have  Wtrayeil  a  sad 
want  of  stahilitv  in  their  religious  character,  is,  their  luit  having  pt»s- 
sesNeil  sound  scriptural  knowledge  relative  to  the  Hedeemer’s  ]>erson. 
In  this  respect,  the  work  Indore  us  is  cidculated  to  render  valuahle  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  Dis- 
courM's  which  it  contains  are  metiiiMlieal,  sound  in  doctrine,  and  mure 
particularly  adapted  to  Ik*  useful  for  domestic  and  village  reading.  In 
the  Preface  it  is  stated,  that  the  sole  reason  why  they  are  pub- 
li.shcd  is,  that  the  sale  might  assi.st  in  the  liquidation  of  a  deht  in¬ 
curred  hv  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship  where  there  had  been 
previ»nisly  little  I’hristian  instruction.  This  consideration,  we  ho|)C, 
will  induce  many  lamevolent  persons  to  purchase  this  small  volume. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  l*reacher's  style,  we  cite  the  following  |>assage. 


‘  Had  he  not  been  (lod,  he  could  never  have  made  an  atonement, 
“  h\»r  none  can  liy  any  means  redeem  his  hnither,  nor  give  to  (mkI  a 
ninsom  for  him.”  A  crime  committed  against  an  infinite  Hciiig,  could 
not  have  htvn  expi.ited  without  an  intinite  atonement.  Far  he  it  from 
me  lo  lo.se  sight  of  the  importance  (»f  (rod’s  appointment  of  C’hrist  to 
the  mt>diatorial  oHice.  as  a  siicritice  for  sin  ;  hut  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
conceive,  that  its  chief  merit  coii.si.^ted  in  that  appointment: — there 
must  have  heeii  an  infinite  suitahlene.ss  in  (’lirist  as  the  ])erson  ap¬ 
pointed.  And  here  we  .see  it ;  he  had  a  body  to  bleed  and  die  ;  and 
this  Isnly,  united  tt>  the  Divine  nature,  rendered  all  his  sufferings 
intinite  value,  and  of  intinite  merit : — hence  the  Apostle  says,  “  (iotl 
])urchased  tiie  church  with  his  own  bhaMl.” 

•  lie  was  promised  as  a  sacrifice  in  Kden, — typified  ns  an  atonement, 
by  the  saerihees  under  the  law, —  predicted  by  the  prophets  as  atoning 
for  sin, —  and  he  himself  revealed  the  design  of  his  humiliation  and 
death  :  “  ’I  he  S«in  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  The  effects  of  his 
atioiement  have  been  feit  by  the  guilty  and  unclean  on  earth  ;  and 
millions  of  gh»rifu‘d  spirits,  anaind  the  throne  in  heaven,  prai.se  the 
cHicacy  of  his  redeeming  ld(H>d.  And  what  is  the  vedee  of  these 
things  ’I'hey  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — they  shew  the 
immutability  of  the  jiromise  — they  interjiret  the  meaning  of  .Tewish 
sttcrihees  — they  confirm  the  truth  of  prophecy  —  they  explain  the  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Xew  Testament — and  they  manifest  the  infinite 
virtue  of  his  bliMHl  to  cleanse  from  every  .sin.’  p. 


Art.  \  III.  1.  Sacral  Historj/  ifi  Ihcj'orm  vl' I.cltcrSf  addressed  tti  the 
Pupils  of  the  Kdinburgh  Sessional  Sclnxd.  Hv  the  Author  of  the 
Acc«uint  of  that  Institution,  vS:c.  Parts  I.  to  iV.  18mo.  Kdinburgh, 
18:10 -la’PJ. 

2.  Bible  Lf tiers  for  Children,  Hy  Lucy  Barton.  With  Intnxluctor)' 
\  erses  by  Ih'rnard  Barton.  Iflmo.  Price  2s,  London,  BCll. 
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3.  Scnjyture  PrlntXf  with  Explanations  in  the  Form  of  Familiar  Dia- 
lojjues,  Ily  Mrs.  SherwtxHl.  12nio.  London,  1831. 

•[.  Scripture  Iliiis/raiions :  for  the  Young.  12mo.  London,  1831. 

3.  The  Journeys  of'  the  Children  of  Israel ;  and  their  Settlement  in 
the  promised  Land.  12mo.  London,  1832. 

(i.  The  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Iloljy  Serli)tures.  By  Ingram  Cob- 
biii,  A.I\I.  l^^ol.  I\'.  12uio.  London,  18^11. 

Nkvku  did  the  press  teem  with  so  many  nice  little  InMiks  for  children. 
TtK>  often  we  have  to  conij)lain,  however,  of  their  not  In'ing  sutliciently 
simple  in  their  diction.  In  a  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  “  Sacred  His¬ 
tory  ”,  we  haj>pened  to  open  \i|H>n  the  followhig  sentence.  ‘  The  ahso- 
‘  lute  necessity  of  that  exterminating  jadicy  which  had  l)een  prcscrilK»d 
‘  to  Israel  hy  delnwah,  s(M»n  displayed  itself  in  the  disastnms  conse- 
‘  qnences  arising  from  the  opposite  line  of  conduct,  which  they  ado])ted 
‘in  contravention  of  1  lis  express  commands.*  To  the  pupils  of  the 
Sessional  Sehool,  tins  language  may  be  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  pitch  tmi  high  for  very  young  jicrsons  or  the  imperf(i*ctly  educated  in 
this  southern  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  Mrs.  SherwcMKps  Explanations 
of  “Scripture  Prints",  we  meet  with  the  following  strange  question, 
and  stranger  answer:  ‘Arc  camels  types,  grand-mamma?’  ‘All 
‘  four-f<M>ted  beasts  are  types  or  emblems  of  kings  or  kingdmns,  ns  W’e 
‘  liiul  in  Dan.  vii.  17*  And  no  doubt  when  we  understand  thesi*  things 
'  better,  each  different  species  of  animal  will  he  discovered  to  he  typi- 
*  cal  of  some  individual  order  or  description  of  men,*  This  is  childish 
eiiojigh  ;  but  is  it  instruction  for  children  ?  AgJiin,  the  children  arc 
told,  that  ‘  a  rainbow  is  a  type  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  united  in  the 
‘  great  work  of  man’s  salvation :  the  rainbow  is  formed  of  light  and 
‘  mist,  acting  on  each  other  and  imbodied  in  a  visible  form :  the  light 
‘  of  wliich  this  bow  is  formed,  is  the  emblem  of  (Iml  tbe  Father,*  &c. 
This  is  very  sad,  and  the  more  so  as  coming  from  a  writer  of  Mrs. 
SherwiMsl’s  deservedly  high  rejmtation.  It  is  otherwise  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  volume.  Lucy  Barton's  “  Bilile  Ltrtters "  arc 
written  in  a  very  simjile,  pleasing  style  ;  and  brief  explanatory  notes  are 
given  of  the  hard  words.  They  comjirise  a  brief  Scripture  history 
from  the  (Tcalitm  to  the  building  of  the  Second  Temjde.  Wo  must 
give  a  short  specimen  of  this  nice  little  book. 

‘  The  story  of  Xaainan’s  cure  should  teach  us  a  lesson  of  humility 
and  patient  obedience :  we  all  stand  in  need. of  a  great  cure  to  take 
place  in  our  hearts,  which  are  very  sinful,  and  need  washing  with  the 
bbsKi  of  C'hrist  before  they  can  l)ecome  clean  in  the  sight  of  God ;  we 
nuist  think  seriously  in  our  hearts,  and  pniy  to  our  Heavenly  P'ather 
to  make  known  to  us,  ns  the  prophet  did  to  \aaman,  what  we  shall  do 
to  1)0  clean  :  and  if  we  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  within  us,  we  shall 
not,  |H‘rhaps,  find  that  we  are  called  u|)on  to  jH'rform  any  very  great 
action  which  may  bring  us  the  praise  of  all  our  friends ;  but  simply  to 
follow  the  path  of  our  duty  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  to  do  what  our 
c^iiiscience  tells  us  is  right,  whether  we  are  seen  by  others  or  not,  re- 
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inemYK'rin^  that  there  is  un  eye  upon  us  which  nerer  sleeps  ;  topnictisc 
daily,  incekness  and  geiitlencHs;  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  our 
th(»ughts,  words,  and  actions ;  to  |»overn  our  teinjH*rs ;  to  think  little 
of  ourselves  ;  and  yield  our  own  opinion  to  the  wislics  of  others.  These 
are  duties  which  cmjjht  to  l>c  practised  every  day :  we  may  know  a 
tree  by  its  fruit ;  a  paid  tree  will  produce  pKnl  fruit,  and  a  laid  tree 
will  prtMluce  bad  fruit  ;  and  it  may  Ik*  known,  by  your  daily  conduct, 
whetiier  your  hearts  are  riirht  in  the  si*;ht  of  GckI:  if  you  are  careless 
and  inattentive,  cross  and  always  wishing  to  have  your  own  way,  it 
will  be  plain  that,  like  Naaman  when  he  was  angry  with  the  ])rophet, 
your  hearts  are  too  proud  to  {M'rform  these  daily  duties,  that  they  have 
not  yet  InM'n  washed  from  the  stain  of  sin.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  see  yotir  chi*erful  obedience  in  all  things,  your  meekness,  patience, 
and  kindness  to  others,  wc  shall  feel  assured  tliat,  like  the  Syrian,  you 
have  been  made  clean  by  the  ]Hm  or  <»f  (iod ;  that  your  hearts  have 
Ik*cu  humbleil  in  his  sight :  and  you  will  feel  greater  content  and  peace 
of  mind  in  the  daily  perf<»rmance  of  these  quiet  duties,  than  would  ever 
Ik*  your  lot  were  yon  to  neglect  them  and  follow  your  (»wn  inclinations. 
Thus  Naaman  would  have  washed  in  his  own  rivers,  Ahana  or  Phar- 

}Nir ;  he  might  have  «lone  so,  hut  he  would  not  have  been  healed,  and 
le  would  not  have  felt  that  happy  change  which  t(H)k  place  in  him  when 
he  pive  up  his  own  will,  followed  the  advice  of  Elisha,  unddip{>ed  him¬ 
self  in  the  Jordan. 

‘  Wc  must  not  forp*t  the  little  caj)tive  maid  who  had  bei*n  the  cause 
of  this  chanp*  in  her  Hia.ster.  1  w'ould  have  you  particularly  reincin- 
bi*r,  that  these  events  were  brought  about  by  a  little  girl,  who,  al¬ 
though  a  captive  in  a  strange  land,  and  among  a  people  who  worship¬ 
ped  strange  gmls,  yet  she  did  not  forget  the  (iml  of  her  fathers,  nor 
the  works  of  his  faithful  prophet ;  and  by  this  she  was  made  useful  to 
her  muster,  spread  very  far  the  fame  of  Elisha,  and  above  all,  wjis  the 
humble  nu*ans  of  causing  the  name  of  her  (hnl  to  Ik*  made  known  in 
another  laiul,  and  of  bringing  at  least  one  more  convert  to  the  only  true 
(hnl.  Although  you  may  not  have  it  in  your  power  thus  publicly  to 
s<*rve  Him,  yet  you  should  remember,  that  however  lowly  may  be  vour 
rank  in  life,  or  however  small  your  circle  of  friends,  yet  there  will  be 
some  who  may  Ik*  led  by  your  example :  and  your  companions,  when 
they  si*e  your  kindness  and  gentleness,  will  be  led  to  inquire  how  you 
have  gained  this  command  over  yourselves ;  and  when  they  find  that 
you  do  not  act  aci*ording  to  your  own  wills,  hut  follow*  the  commands 
of  Him  who  said,  “  hy  this  shall  all  men  know*  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples.  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,”  they  may,  |K*rhaps,  be  induced 
to  make  ilim  the  rule  c»f  their  lives  ;  and  thus,  you  will,  like  this  little 
maiden  of  Israel,  lK*come  us4*fnl  to  those  around  you,  and  Imi  the  happy 
mnins  of  spreading  jK*ace  and  giKnl  will  among  your  companions.' 

j>p.  180 — lOT). 

'fhe  Heligious  Tnict  Sticiety  have  put  forth  an  admirahle  little 
work  under  the  title  of  ‘  Scripture  Illustrations  for  the  Young,’  w’ith 
neat  wo»k1  cuts  of  a  really  illustratiw.*  kind.  A  short  sjK.*cimcn  will 
give  the  Iwst  notion  of  its  contents. 


Xuturs.  185 

*  For  dogs  have  compassed  me  :  the  ossemblif  of  the  tricked  have  in- 

closi'd  me :  they  pierced  my  hands  and  Psnlm  xxii.  1(). 

‘  David  was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  king.  Gml  taught  him,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  write  about  things  which  should  happen  very  long  after  he 
was  dead.  In  particular,  he  wrote  about  the  sutferingsof  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  treatment  he  would  have  from  his  enemies,  the  .Tews. 

*  This  Psalm  l)egins  with  the  very  words  which  our  blessed  Lord 
used  when  on  the  cross.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  by  dogs  compassing 
him,  it  is  not  meant  that  those  creatures  did  so ;  any  more  tnan  by 
hulls  compassing  him,  as  mentioned  a  verse  or  two  befijre,  is  meant 
that  he  was  attacked  by  bulls:  but  oidy  that  he  was  treated  ns  fiercely 
hy  wicked  men,  who  crucified  him,  ns  if  he  had  been  beset  by  a 
miiulHT  of  very  fierce  dogs,  ready  to  tear  hhuin  pieces. 

‘  In  some  parts  of  the  east,  the  d(>g8  are  very  numerous,  but  they 
are  not  treated  in  the  kind  way  in  which  they  are  by  us.  Their  mas¬ 
ters  never  pat  them,  nor  give  them  any  thing  to  eat.  A'erv  often  they 
have  no  master :  they  are  very  lean  and  hungry  ;  they  live  on  any 
filth  they  cjin  get,  and  creej)  surlily  to  the  C4»rner  of  some  tent  to  lie 
down.  If  any  stranger  approaches  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  they  furiously 
attack  him,  and  would  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  speedily  run 
away.  Sometimes,  as  at  Contantinople,  they  keep  together  in  packs 
of  twenty  or  thirty.  If  any  person  were  unable  to  defend  himself,  or 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  devoured, 
for  these  dogs  are  very  greedy  after  human  flesh. 

*  X(»w,  as  the  Arabs  are  a  very  ancient  people,  the  same  customs 
j»revailed  when  the  Bible  was  written,  and  the  keeping  of  these  dogs 
afforded  a  very  striking  representation  of  the  fierce  men,  who  like  di>gs 
coin]>assed  Jesus  around. 

‘  But  why  was  all  this?  Jesus  would  never  have  sufferiHl,  if  man 
had  not  sinned.  Oh,  how  great  was  his  love  to  the  ruined  creature, 
man,  io  endure  such  sufferings,  that  sinners  trusting  their  souls  in  his 
hands  might  not  perish  for  ever.  May  I  never  Iki  among  the  number 
of  those  who  despise  such  a  Saviour  !  *  pp.  22,  23. 

The  ‘  Journeys  of  the  Children  of  Israel,*  with  a  map  and  wood- 
cuts,  is  another  very  pleasing  and  useful  publication,  carefully  and  ju¬ 
diciously  executed.  Mr.  Cobbin*8  Child’s  Commentator,  like  all  his 
minierous  labours  for  the  rising  race,  is  distinguished  by  a  praise¬ 
worthy  simplicity  and  plainness,  both  in  the  ideas  and  the  phraseology, 
and  has  the  merit  of  adaptation  to  its  purpose  without  making  higher 
pretensions.  The  Commentator  talks  to  the  young  reader  alsmt  the 
Scripture  narrative,  much  in  the  style  that  children's  books  used  to 
Ik?  written  in  when  we  were  children — a  great  many  years  ago.  For 
instance,  2  Kings  ii.  11.  is  thus  expounded. 

*  'I'he  ])rophet  Elijah  had  done  much  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
God  has  said,  “  Them  that  honour  me  1  will  honour.”  Enoch 
walked  with  (jod  ’*  by  keeping  in  his  ways,  and  he  was  not,  for  God 
t(Hjk  him  ” — not  as  he  takes  us,  by  death,  but  he  took  him  to  heaven 
without  dying.  So  God  honouren  Elijah  in  the  same  way.  But,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  leave  this  world,  Elijah  visited  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
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|»hct8  at  Bfthel  and  dcrichn.  He  would  have  had  Klishu  leave  him 
that  he  niij^ht  a.sceiid  to  heaven  unperceived,  n(»t  wishing  to  ap|H.*ar 
proud  of  the  hmiour  (hmI  was  going  to  In'stow  u|H»n  him,  for  good  men 
ulwaya  abhor  j»ride.  Klishu,  however,  went  with  him  from  place  to 
|)luce,  where  he  was  asked  by  the  other  prophets  if  he  knew  that  Eli- 
jah  was  going  to  heaven  that  day,  and  he  s;iid  he  knew  it. 

*  After  visiting  Bethel  and  Jericln*,  they  came  to  the  river  Jordan. 
Here  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  had  followed  them  six 
miles  from  Jericho,  sttsal  at  a  distance  ti>  see  if  they  could  behold 
Klijuh’s  ascent  int*)  glory. 

‘  \\  hen  Elijah  and  Elisha  came  to  the  water,  Elijah  folded  up  his 
robe  and  smote  the  stream,  and  the  river  divided,  so  mat  he  and  Elisha 
passetl  over  on  dry  ground,  just  us  the  Israelites  had  done  iK'fore. 

*  Then  Elijah  asked  Elisha  if  he  had  any  particular  favour  U\  ask 
iH'fore  he  left  him,  and  Elisha  wished  for  a  double  ])ortion  of  Elijah’s 
spirit.  \\’hat  he  meant  was  this  ;  Elijah,  as  a  prophet,  had  a  remark¬ 
able  spirit  of  piety,  and  kmmledge,  and  courage,  given  him  bv  (iml ; 
and,  as  he  might  serve  the  cause  of  (iml  even  more  than  Elijali  if  he 
had  twice  his  abilities,  he  wished  to  be  so  favoured.  Israel  were  still 
very  wicked,  and  Elisha  hoped  that,  with  this  double  portion  of  Eli¬ 
jah's  spirit,  he  might  the  In^tter  reprove  and  withstand  their  wicked¬ 
ness. 

*  Elijah  siiid  it  was  a  hard  or  ditliciilt  thing  that  Elisha  asked,  and 
one  not  comimmly  lH*sttmed,  but  if  (Jod  shouai  permit  Elisha  to  see 
him  ascend,  it  would  l»e  a  pr(H)f  that  he  uiis  pleased  with  him  for  whut 
he  ;isked,  and  so  he  should  have  it. 

‘  “  And  it  came  to  passj  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  be¬ 
hold,  there  aj)peared  a  chariot  t>f  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  lH»th  asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up,  by  a  whirlwind,  into  heaven." 
I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  this,  and  so  1  have  given  the  account  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  words  «»f  Scripture.  W  hatever  this  chariot  was,  Imiking 
like  fire,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  burn  or  hurt  the  pniphet— 
that  its  bright  ap{H‘arance  was  only  to  shew  that  Elijah  was  going  in  a 
glorious  way  to  a  glorituis  place. 

*  Elisha  saw  this  glorituis  ascent,  and  this  encemraged  him  to  hojH.* 
for  the  double  portion  of  Elijah’s  spirit.  And  he  cried,  “  My  father, 
my  hither,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!’’  by  which 
he  is  sup|M>si*d  to  have  meant  that  Elijah’s  counsids  and  ]>ravers  were 
as  much  defence  to  Israel  as  an  army  of  war  chariots  and  horsemen. 
W’hen  Elijah  was  gone  he  lH*gan  to  feel  his  loss,  and  he  took  his 
clothes  and,  as  a  sign  of  grief  for  losing  so  great  and  gcHnl  a  prophet, 
he  “  rent  them  in  two  piiHres.’’  ’  pp.  lln — llj. 

W’e  do  not  like  wholly  to  ])ass  over  meritorious  works  of  this 
humble  description  ;  and  yet,  it  must  Ik'  obvious  that  we  can  notice 
but  a  very  small  projrortion  of  those  which  are  continually  crowding 
u|)on  our  attention.  Happily,  the  jniblic  knows  its  own  wants  lu 
these  matters  tiK>  well  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  critic. 


Art.  IX.  The  Anli-Slovcr^  Society  Hejwrtcr,  So.  IH).  Auj^st  1, 

111:12. 

This  Xumbor  contuins  ‘recent  intelligenct?  from  the  Went  Indies 
ami  further  remarks  on  the  HeWlion  in  .Jamiiicu,  with  extracts  from 
Ijtird  (itnlerich’s  Despatch  of  March  1.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  given 
entire.  It  is  the  most  udmirahle  state- pa{)er  that  has  appeared  for  the 
lust  fifty  years,  and  docs  infinite  credit  to  the  present  (fovernment. 
But  the  Christian  jreople  of  this  country  must  not  relax  in  their  ef¬ 
forts.  The  noblest  use  that  can  he  made  of  the  elective  franchise,  will 
bo  to  secure  the  return  of  those  members  who  will  pledge  themstdves 
to  do  their  utmost  to  redeem  this  country  from  the  hlo(»d-guiltiness  of 
the  West  India  slavery.  The  W'est  Indians  are  aware  that  with  them 
‘  the  game  is  almost  up*;  hut  selfish  interests  die  hard.  We  .shall  re¬ 
turn  to  this  subject  in  our  next. 


Art.  X.  LO.NDON  AND  BIKMINCniAM  RAILWAY  BILL. 

A  Bii.i.  has  been  recently  brought  into  Parliament  for  making  a  rail¬ 
way  between  London  and  Birmingham,  which,  though  lost  for  the 
jireseiit,  through  interested  opposition  and  prejudice,  is  sure  to  succeed 
eventually.  In  support  tif  tiie  bill,  the  following  curious  facts  and 
caleulatioiis  have  been  urged.  The  proposed  line  of  railway  is  I12J 
miles  long,  Inu’iig  4  miles  longer  than  the  direct  conch  nmd,  and  only 
7  miles  longer  than  the  shortest  line  that  could  be  dniwn  from  London 
to  Birmingham.  The  greatest  inclination  from  a  level  is  1(>  feet  in  a 
mile,  or  1  in  .'IBO.  There  will  be  ten  tunnels  required  ;  the  longest  1  \ 
mile,  the  shortest  BfiO  yards.  The  e.stimated  exiK'iise  of  completing 
the  work  is  T2,r)00,(MM) ;  of  which  about  .t‘2r)0,(HH)  would  be  requireil 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  more  than  two  millions  would  be  paid  in 
labour.  By  means  of  this  raihvay,  the  mail  letters  will  pass  in  le.ss 
than  half  the  present  time.  The  rate  of  travelling  w’ill  be  20  miles  an 
hour,  and  much  chea])er.  The  W’hole  distance  from  London  to  Liver- 
i»o(il  will  be  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  Farmers  living  40  miles  from 
Loudon  could  send  milk  and  cream  to  the  capital  by  this  railway,  and 
laitter,  X*c.  might  l)e  sent  from  a  greater  distance.  At  present,  the 
most  distant  place  from  which  dairy  pnuluce  is  siuit  up  by  coach  and 
waggon,  is  Banbury;  while  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Many  thousand  dozens  of  pounds  of  Dutch  fresh  butter  arc  sold  w'eekly 
in  lituidon  ;  and  the  average  quantity  annually  imported  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  alone  into  London,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  been 
IHhdlti  cw’t.,  of  cheese  01,77*1  cw  t.,  and  4,020,270  eggs.  The  average 
nninbcT  of  passengers  l>etw’een  London  and  Birmingham  per  week  is 
at  present  1110;  betw’een  London  and  ]Manche.ster,  072.  The  num- 
Iht  of  passengers  on  the  Manchester  and  Liver|MHd  railway  is  nearly 
four  times  what  it  w'as  liefore  the  railway  w’as  of>ened  ;  and  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  average  number  of  passengers  between  London  and 
Birmingham  w'ould,  after  the  completion  of  this  railway,  be  at  least 
doubled ;  while  the  expenses  of  tnifhc  would  be  reduced  more  than  a 
third. 
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Akt.  XI.  MTKIIAUV  INTKI.I.UJKNCK. 

In  the  press,  Klcnionts  of  ^latorla  Medica.  Hy  A.  T.  Thoin!«on, 
M.l).,  Professor  of  Materia  Metlica  in  the  University  of  London, 

\'C.  ^'C. 

In  the  press,  Memoir  of  the  (’ourt  and  Character  of  Charles  the 
First.  Ily  Lucy  Aikin.  In  2  vols.  livo. 

In  the  press,  Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of  Ilorticnltnre.  Uy 
Jtdin  Linaley,  Ksq.  A  small  volnme,  18mo. 

Nearly  ready  for  Publication,  an  Arpiment  a  priori  for  the  Being 
and  Attributes  o(  (iod.  By  William  (lillcspic. 

In  the  press,  a  Comparative  \'iew  of  the  Industrial  Situation  of 
(treat  Britain,  from  177^  to  the  Present  Time,  with  an  Examination 
of  the  t'anst‘s  of  her  Distress.  By  Alexander  Mundell,  Es(p 

In  the  press,  a  P«H‘m,  entitled  “  The  Natund  Son,*’  in  the  metre 
of  “  Don  .luan,”  and  emlndlished  with  two  eopj)er-plates  by  Simmonds. 
*1*0  Ik*  pid)Iislied  in  (’antos,  each  adorned  with  one  or  two  plates. 
Canto  11.  will  be  p\d)lished  in  October. 

The  second  volume  of  Hare  and  ThirlwuH’s  translation  of  Niebuhr’s 
Home  is  nmv  ready. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  Ca]>tain  Ileywood,  Midshipman  on  lavard 
the  Bounty  at  the  time  of  the  ^Mutiny. 

In  the  press,  Mirabeau’s  Letters,  Anecdotes,  and  Maxims,  during 
his  Kesidence  in  England. 

In  the  press.  Attributes  of  the  Deity  :  Essential  Duties  of  his 
Creatures ;  being  the  Heligion,  Morality,  and  Pot»try  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Selected  and  arrange*!,  under  proper  Heads,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  liy  Sarah  Austin. 

In  the  press.  Letters  for  the  Press,  on  the  Feelings,  Passions, 
Manners,  and  I’ursuits  of  ^len.  By  the  late  Francis  Koscoinnion, 
Ks<p 

In  the  press.  Elements  of  (ireek  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
(^miior,  Bvo. 


Akt.  XII.  WORKS  UKCENTLY  PI  BLISIIED. 

HISTORY.  momoratp  the  Dead.  With  a  luitaUf  sp- 


1  li.lor>-  of  CharU.m.Knc.  Kv  C.  P.  U.  '"V""  J'*'*  f 

Kim,.  Id  I  voL  Bvo,  lii..  <'•  Mogndge.  14roo.  In  »ilk. 


MlsrtLLANroUR. 

RrfWctions  and  .Vdmointory  Hints  of  the 
Princi)>al  of  a  Soininary,  on  rptiring  from 
the  Dutiea  of  his  Station.  IW  John  Faw. 
cett.  Fcap.  8vo.,  Us.  6</. 

rorTRT. 

Ang«'l  Visits:  and  clhrr  P«>oms.  Hy 
James  Uiddall  Wo<h1s.  Sin.  bvo.  In 
silk. 

'Ilir  Churchyard  I.yrist  :  consi.«ting  of 
Five  hiindrrtl  original  Inscriptions  to  com- 


TIIEOI.OOT. 

Die  Christian's  llojre  of  Mere}’. 
funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
(leorgc  Burden.  By  Joseph  Fletcher, 
D.D.  To  which  is  prefixeti  'Fhc  Address 
at  the  Interment.  By  Robert  Winter, 
D.D.  8vo.  Is.  6</. 

Tire  Devotional  Ix?ttert  and  Sacramental 
Meilitations  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Dixidridge, 
D.D.  With  his  Lectures  on  Preaching 
and  the  Ministerial  OflUce.  Sm.  Bvo.  bi. 


